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A Review of Creep Behavior of Ceramic 
Nuclear Fuels 


By M. S. Seltzer, J. S. Perrin, A. H. Clauer, and B. A. Wilcox* 


INTRODUCTION 


Substantial fuel-element dimensional changes can occur 
in-pile during reactor operation. Most of the dimen- 
sional changes can be caused by the fuel swelling from 
an accumulation of fission-product atoms. The gaseous 
atoms agglomerate and migrate into bubbles, thus 
internally stressing the fuel matrix, and the resulting 
growth of the fuel occurs in a manner thought to be 
analogous to creep deformation. As the fuel swells, 
from both the gaseous and solid fission products, part 
of the swelling is accommodated by fuel porosity 
introduced for this purpose, but the remaining growth 
is restrained by the fuel-element cladding. Thus the 
amount of fuel swelling is dependent on the creep 
strengths of both the fuel and cladding. 


The importance of the creep strength of the fuel 
during reactor operation has made creep studies of 
reactor fuels necessary. These studies have usually 
consisted in out-of-pile creep tests, which are relatively 
easy to perform. However, there are predictions that 
the in-pile creep rate of reactor materials is increased 
relative to the out-of-pile creep rate owing to a 
fission-induced enhancement of the creep process. 
Hesketh'*? has predicted that substantial enhancement 
of creep rate in metals can occur during irradiation and 
that this enhancement is independent of temperature. 
Brucklacher, Dienst, and Thuemmler® have made a 
similar prediction for UO2, predicting a fission-induced 
athermal component of creep which is substantially 
larger than the normal out-of-pile thermal component 





*Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus Laboratories, 
Columbus, Ohio 43201. 


at lower temperatures (J = 1200°C). As a result of 
such predictions, several recent studies were made to 
determine the in-pile creep rate of nuclear fuels. 

In this article, results of both out-of-pile and in-pile 
creep studies are presented and discussed. The ma- 
terials reviewed include UO,, UO,—Pu0,, UO,— 
ThO,, UO,—ZrO,, BeO—UO,, ThO,, UC, and UN. 
The variables that are considered include temperature, 
Stress, grain size, stoichiometry, density, impurities, 
and, in the case of in-pile creep tests, fission rate. In 
addition, currently proposed in-pile creep mechanisms 
are discussed and related to out-of-pile creep mecha- 
nisms. 


OUT-OF-PILE CREEP 
UO, 


Uranium dioxide crystallizes in the cubic fluorite 
structure and has a homogeneity range* extending over 
tens of at.% above 1000°C. Hypostoichiometric 
(oxygen deficient) compositions® are readily obtained 
only above 1700°C. Therefore studies of physical 
properties, including the creep characteristics of UO2, 
have been performed on specimens containing an 
oxygen excess. The predominant point defects are 
believed to consist of oxygen interstitials and oxygen 
vacancies, perhaps in complexes of two oxygen inter- 
stitials and an oxygen vacancy.® The defect structure 
on the uranium sublattice has not been clearly es- 
tablished, but it is likely that uranium vacancies occur 
as a minority defect in hyperstoichiometric com- 
positions. The diffusion data for UO, are summarized 
in Table 1, and the creep data are summarized in 
Table 2. 
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100 CREEP BEHAVIOR OF CERAMIC NUCLEAR FUELS M. S. Seltzer et al. 
Table 1 Self-Diffusion in Oxides 
Tempera- 
Ele ture Dy; Q, 
Oxide Reference ment range, °C Atm Purity cm? /sec kcal/mole Comments* 
UO, +x Auskern and U 1450to H, 100 ppM Zr, 4.3 x 10% 88+ 11 P, 20- to 40-u g.s. 
Belle?’ 1785 ~100 ppM >98% T.D. 
others 
UO, +x Hawkins and U 1350to CO/CO, O/U=2.01 2.04 x 10° 89 +2 SAP S12 pigs? 0), 
Alcock? 3 1650 O/U = 2.03 2.79: 10° 95 + 3.5 a— y-ray spect. 
O/U = 2.10 1.09 105 +7 At 1400°C, log D = 
O/U=2.15 6.79x 10° Si 13 0.184 log p — 12.78 
Dax 
UO, +x Alcock U 1450to 4H, 4x10” 70+ 8 S, P, 12-u g.s., 
et al.?® 1700 233U, a-ray spect. 
4x10? 70 < g.b, diffusion, 5-A 
g.b. width 
£2 108 + g.b. and volume dif- 
fusion. Surface activity 
decreases method 
UO, +x Lindner and U 1300 to H, 0.23 10527 P, 50-u g.s., 
Schmitz? ? 1600 97.4% T.D., 23°U, 
y-Tay spect. 
UO, +x Yajima U 1900 to Ar 5.82 x 10° Tas P, >100-p g.s., 
et al,*° 2150 >99% T.D., volume 
diffusion | 
5.2'x: 107 47.2 233U sectioning, g.b. 
diffusion, 5-A g.b. 
width 
UO, +x Nagels U 1300 to 10° torr 4x 10% 88 + 6 S, *77°U sectioning 
et al.*! 1800 vacuum 
UO, +x McNamara‘? U 1500 to 0.12 108 S 
1600 
Marin et al.?* U 1500 130 ppM Dax? S, P, 10-u g.s. 
Fe, 50 235U sectioning, | 
ppM Si D«x? 
U0, +x Matzke? * U 1200 to Various 40 ppM Ca, 110+7 S, P, 20-u g.s., 

1600 25 ppM Si >98% T.D., D «x's 
at 1500:C; 2°°U, 
a-ray spect. 

U0,+x Marin and U 1275to ArtoO, OAs\x* S52 7 P, 20 to 100 yw g.s., 
Contamin‘ * 1650 (i:+10" x? ] 235 a-ray spect., 
0.03 < x <0.20 
UO, +x Reimann and U 1620to H, 6.8 x 10% 98.3+9.7 §,?33U, a-ray 
Lundy** 2010 spect. Crystals may 
be hypostoichiometric 
UO, +x. Auskern and 0 550 to CO; O/U=2.002 1.2 x 10? 65.3 UO, powder, '*O, 
Belle* * 780 COs "+ mass spect. 
H, 
445 to co, O/U = 2.004 7.0x 10° 29.7 
602 
317 to CO; O/U = 2.004 2.06 x 10° 29.7 
1100 : 
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Table 1 (Continued) 
Tempera- 
Ele- ture 13 Q, 
Oxide Reference ment range, °C Atm Purity cm? /sec kcal/mole Comments* 
U0, +x Dornelas and 0 900 to Ar O/U = 2.01 3.8 65 P, 97% T.D., mea- 
Lacombe‘ ® 1100 surement of anion 
transport number 
UO, +x Roberts 0 1370 to CO/CO, O/U = 2.001 69.0 S, '®O, mass spect. 
et al.*’” 1480 
1200 to CO/CO, O/U = 2.01 30.0 
1400 
1240to CO/CO, O/U = 2.03 23.0 
1370 
UO, +x Marin and O 780 to H,, Ar O/U ~ 2.000 0.26 59.3 S, P, '*O, mass spect. 
Contamin‘ ? 1250 
UO,—PuO, Lindner U 1000to H,/H,O O/M ~ 2.000 2.84x10'° 37.0 P, 15% Pe, *°7U, 
et al.*® 1600 a-ray spect. >98% 
Pu 1000 to H,/H,O 3.45x10'° 33.0 ED ***Pa, 
i600 a-ray spect. 
Tho, Hawkins and Th 1600 to Air, Reactor 125 %18 58.8 + 3 P,g.s.= 100 nu, 
Alcock? ? 2100 vacuum, grade 23°Th. D was 
CO/CO,, independent of atm 
hydrogen 
Tho, King*? Th 1850 to Argon in 300 ppM Al_—(0..35 ~150 S, 77° Th, sectioning, 
2000 Ta or W 100 to 3000 probably ThO,., 
furnace ppM Y non-Gaussian 
1 to 1000 
ppM Ca 
Tho, Morgan and Th 1300 to Argon for 2x10” 74 S, <1800°C for 
Poteat*° 2300 r> penetrations, 
1800°C <0.6 u 
Oxidizing 4.1x 10° 68.1 P, near surface 
atm for 2.6x 10” 69 P, 0.2 to 0.6 u 
lower tem- 7x 10° 65.2 P, deeper penetration 
perature 
Tho, Roberts and O 1000 to High 50 
Roberts*! 1650 99% 46 
1300 to 
1600 





*§ = single crystal; P = polycrystal; g.b. = grain boundary; g.s. = grain size. 


Single Crystals. Creep of UO, single crystals has 
been studied by Seltzer, Clauer, and Wilcox’ in 
compression and by Armstrong, Causey, and Sturrock® 
in bending. Seltzer et al.’ examined the influence of 
nonstoichiometry, whereas Armstrong et al.° investi- 
gated the effect of crystallographic orientation on the 
creep behavior. These experiments provide a basis of 
comparison for results obtained in studies of the creep 
properties of polycrystalline uranium dioxide,” ? 
where, in addition to the above-mentioned parameters, 


the grain size, density, and foreign-atom concentrations 
have been treated as variables. Therefore the single- 
crystal results are presented first, and then the poly- 
crystalline data are reviewed. 

Seltzer, Clauer, and Wilcox’ found that both the 
temperature and the stress dependence of the steady- 
state creep rate varied with O/U ratio. For O/U values 
above 2.001 at 1100°C, creep rates could be fitted by a 
power-law stress dependence of the form € & 0”, where 
o=applied stress, €=steady-state creep rate, and 
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Table 2 Activation Energy and Stress Dependence of Steady-State Creep Rate in 
Uranium Dioxide and Mixed UO, -Base Oxides 


M. S. Seltzer et al. 





Activation-energy determinations 


Stress-depéndence determinations 























Tem- Stress 
QA, perature expo- Tem- Stress Grain Defor- 
Compo kcal/ Stress, range, nent,* perature, range, size, mation Atmo- 
sition mole psi oe n " psi % T.D, Mm mode sphere Reference 
UO, oo 91+8 10,000 1250 to 96.1 6 3-point Dry H, Armstrong 
1400 bend et al.*° 
UO, 56 ‘3 1300, 700 to 96.1 6 3-point Dry H, Armstrong 
1400 10,000 bend et al.'® 
U0, 60 4 1400 10,000 to 96.1 6 3-point Dry H, Armstrong 
16,000 bend et.al." * 
UO, 6 1 1400 4,000 to 94.5to 13to 3-point Dry H, Armstrong 
8,000 98.0 40 bend et al.'® 
U0, 06 4 1400 8,000 to 94.5to 13to 3-point Dry H, Armstrong 
13,000 98.0 40 bend et al.'¢ 
UO, «: 56 +5 5,000 975 to 96.0 6 3-point Ar+ Armstrong and 
2-08 1350 bend 0,7 Irvine’ ” 
UO, 03 1 1300 1,000 to 96.0 6 3-point Art Armstrong and 
2-08 7,000 bend 0,7 Irvine!” 
UO, 6 63+8 5,000 975 to 96.0 6 3-point Art Armstrong and 
1300 bend 0,7 Irvine’ ” 
UO, 1.6 >I 1300 1,000 to 96.0 6 3-point Ar+ Armstrong and 
3,000 bend O-F Irvine’ ’ 
UO 66 >95 5,000 1000 to 95 2 to 3-point H,(?) Scott et al.' § 
1650 10 bend 
UO o« 72 5,000 850 to 95 2 to 3-point Ar Scott et al.’ § 
1000 10 bend 
U0»... 65 5,000 800 to 95 2 to 3-point Ar Scott et al.’ * 
1000 10 bend 
U0, 6 >1 975 800 to 95 2to  3-point Ar Scott et al." * 
6,500 10 bend 
UO, oo 98 +7 10,000 1220 to 97.7 24 3-point Dry H, Armstrong and 
1400 bend Irvine! ® 
UO, oo z 1400 2,000 to 91.7 24 3-point Dry H, Armstrong and 
6,000 bend Irvine! ® 
UO, .c0 5 1400 6,000 to Sit 24 3-point Dry H, Armstrong and 
10,000 bend Irvine’ ® 
UO, oo 121+8 10,000 1325 to 97.2 26 3-point Dry H, Armstrong 
0.5 ZrO, 1450 bend Irvine! ® 
UO, 2 1 1400 6,000 to 97.2 26 3-point Dry H, Armstrong and 
0.5 ZrO, 12,000 bend Irvine’ ® 
UO, oe 1 1400 8,000 to 97 31 3-point Dry H, Armstrong and 
1.0 ZrO, 14,000 bend Irvine’ * 
UO, oo in?2 03 10,000 1325 to 96 19 3-point Dry H, Armstrong and 
0.5Y,0, 1400 bend Irvine’ ® 
UO, oo 130+ 11 10,000 1300 to + Oe 25 3-point Dry H, Armstrong and 
0.5 CaO 1425 bend Irvine! ® 
UG, oo | 1400 6,000 to 97.3 Z3 3-point Dry H, Armstrong and 
0.5 CaO 10,000 bend Irvine’ ® 
UO, eo 105 + 10 10,000 1200 to 99 10 3-point Dry H, Armstrong and 
1.0 SiO, 1400 bend Irvine’ ® 
UO, os 117+ 10¢ 3,600to 1340to 3,600 to >99 Single 4-point Dry H, Armstrong 
8,000 1685 5,000 crys- bend et al.® 
tal § 
U0, 00 3.3% 1400 3,600 to >99 Single 4-point Dry H, Armstrong 
0.1 8,000 crys- bend et. al.® 
tal § 
UO, 71 3,000 1600 to 98.5 55 Com- . Wolfe and 
2000 pression Kaufman? 
UO, oo 4.5 1800 to =1,500 to 98.5 J Com- Me Wolfe and 
2000 5,000 pression Kaufman? 
UO, os l 1800 1,000 to 97.5 18 Com- ? Wolfe and 
3,000 pression Kaufman’ 
UO 55 4.8 1800 3,000 to 97:5 18 Com- 7 Wolfe and 
5,000 pression Kaufman? 
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Activation-energy determinations 


Stress-dependence determinations 


























Tem- Stress 
Qe, perature expo- Tem- Stress Grain Defor- 
Compo- keal/ Stress, range, nent,* perature, range, size, mation Atmo- 
sition mole psi Cc n c psi % T.D. mi mode sphere Reference 
UO) co 84 3,000 1430 to 97.5 10 Com- ” Poteat and 
1666 pression Yust'° 
UO; a 90 10,000 1430 to 97.5 10 Com- ? Poteat and 
1666 pression Yust'° 
UO, 6 | to 1430to 2,000to 97.5 10 Com- ? Poteat and 
1.1 1666 5,500 pression Yust'° 
UGs cs 4.8 1430 to 5,500 to 97.5 10 Com- 2 Poteat and 
1666 11,000 pression Yust'° 
UGE oo0 134 10,000 1100to 7 1100 16,000 to 100 Single Com- H, Seltzer et al.” 
1300 24,000 pression 
UO} 60) 115 10,000 1100to 13 1100 12,000 to 100 Single Com- CO/CO, Seltzer et al.” 
1400 18,000 pression 
UOy ces 80.5 10,000 1100 to 17 1100 12,000 to 100 Single Com- CO/CO, Seltzer et al.” 
1400 14,000 pression . 
UO, 63.5 10,000 1100to 17 1100 7,000 to 100 Single Com- CO/CO, Seltzer et al.” 
1300 12,000 pression 
wi, 375 10,000 1100to 17 1100 5,000to —-100 Single Com- O/CO, Seltzer et al.” 
1306 10,000 pression 
UOs cco 129 3,000 1250 to l 1300 100 Single Com- H, Seltzer et al.” 
1400 pression 
UOs6; 131 3,000 1250to 17 1400 3,000 to 100 Single Com- CO/CO, Seltzer et al.” 
1400 5,000 pression 
OOS 0; 117 8,000 1100to 7 1100 to 7,000to 97.8 27 Com- CO/CO, Seltzer et al.'? 
1300 1300 10,000 pression 
Uy oi TS 6,000 1100to 17 1100 to 6,000 to 97.8 27 Com- co/co, Seltzer et al.'? 
1300 1300 9,000 pression 
UGE 26 54 4,000 1100to 17 1100 to 2,000 to 97.8 27 Com- co/co, Seltzer et al.'? 
1300 1300 5,000 pression 
Gi xe: 108 15,000 1100to 4 1100to 7,000to 95 7 Com- CO/CO, __ Seltzeret al.'? 
1300 1300 10,000 pression 
UO, oo, 68.5 2,000 1100to 1 1100to —1,250to ~—-95 7 Com- CO/CO, _ Seltzeret al.'? 
1300 1300 5,000 pression 
UO; 6; 55 2,000 1100to 1 1100to 350 to 95 7 Com- co/co, Seltzer et al.'? 
1300 1300 4,000 pression 
a 45 2,000 1100to 1 1100 to 200 to 95 7 Com- CO/CO, Seltzer et al.'? 
1300 1300 5,000 pression 
UO’ so0 132 7,000 to 1440to 4.5 1440 to 7,000 to 92 to 4to Com- H, Bohaboy et al.'' 
15,000 1760 1760 15,000 98 35 pression 
UG,.ocs 90 1000to 1440to 1 1440 to 1,000 to 92 to 4 to Com- H, Bohaboy et al."! 
4,000 1760 1760 4,000 98 35 pression 
UO: ceo 93 to 2,000 to 1150to 1.5 to 1150 to 2,000 to 94 to 10to Com- H, Marples and 
127 5,000 1500 2.8 1500 5,000 99 80 pression H,O Hough! * 
UO, 00 5 to 7 1250 5,000 to 94 to 10to Com- H, Marples and 
7,000 99 80 pression H,O Hough! ® 
UO, .o6 106 8,640 1200to ~2 1600 1,440 to 92 to 10 Com- 10° Kummerer and 
1600 5,760 95 pression mm Hg Vollath' * 
vacuum 
UOs oe 80 to 2,870 to 1000 to Torsion 10° Solomon and 
200 5,380 1350 mm Hg Gebner?? 
vacuum 





*The exponent, n, 


is defined by the expression € «o”, where o = applied stress. 


+The O, pressure maintained by heating U,O, to desired temperature inside furnace chamber. 


¢This is Q, for constant deflection rate in a sigmoidal creep curve and is not a Q, for steady-state creep. 
§ Various orientations of a single crystal. 
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n = 17 (see Fig. 1). At lower O/U levels, n decreased to 
a value of 7. As can be seen in Fig.1, creep rates 
increase with oxygen excess, x, as €& x? in the region 
of constant-stress exponent, i.e., for O/U> 2.001, 
where x is given by UO,+,. Similarly, uranium 
diffusion rates have been found to increase with the 
square of the oxygen excess in several diffusion and 
sintering studies (see Table 1, Refs. 23—25). This 
dependence was predicted by Lidiard?” on the basis 
that uranium diffuses via vacancies in the uranium 
sublattice as a U*" species. 
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Fig. 1 Creep rate as a function of applied stress for UO, single 
crystals tested in compression at 1100°C. From Seltzer, Clauer, 
and Wilcox.” 


At a stress of 10,000 psi, creep activation energies 
of the single crystals decreased from 134 to 58 
kcal/mole as the O/U ratio increased from ~2.0001 to 
2.062. The activation energies are plotted (circles) as a 
function of logx in Fig. 2. As will be discussed later, 
these values are in good agreement with activation 
energies determined in other studies on polycrystalline 
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Fig. 2 Activation energies for compression creep of UO, +,. as 
a function of log x: 0, single crystals (from Seltzer, Clauer, and 
Wilcox”); 0, polycrystals—27-y g.s. (grain size), enriched (from 
Seltzer, Clauer, and Wilcox®®); +,4, polycrystals —7-y g.s. 
(from Seltzer, Clauer, and Wilcox®*); X,V, polycrystals, 4 to 
35-u g.s. (from Bohaboy, Asamoto, and Conti''); >, polycrystals, 
6-u g.s., from Armstrong and Irvine’ 7 (four-point bending). 


UO,4, where the composition has been controlled. In 
most cases, however, the O/U ratio has not been 
treated as a variable, and activation energies obtained 
for so-called “stoichiometric” UO, have a range of 
values from 71 to 117 kcal/mole, as seen in Table 2. 

The creep activation energies for “stoichiometric” 
UO, that have values of 130 to 135 kcal/mole are 
some 20 kcal higher than the highest reported uranium 
self-diffusion activation energies.7* A correction in Q, 
for the temperature dependence of the elastic 
modulus?® jis less than 3 kcal/mole. Also, the values of 
55 to 70 kcal/mole for creep of highly hyperstoichio- 
metric UO, are considerably lower than the uranium 
self-diffusion activation energies reported in this O/U 
region by Hawkins and Alcock.?* More recently, 
however, Lay?® has reported an activation energy for 
uranium diffusion of 55 kcal/mole, determined from 
sintering experiments, for materials with an O/U ratio 
of 2.08. 

Figure 3 shows the results obtained by Armstrong, 
Causey, and Sturrock® in bending creep of stoichio- 
metric UO, single crystals having various orientations 
and tested over the stress range of 4000 to 8000 psi. 
On the average, the relation €«o%** is obeyed. In 
some cases where higher creep rates were found in 
specimens tested at lower temperatures, the dis- 
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crepancies may -have been caused by variations in 
orientation, stoichiometry, or impurity level in the 
crystals studied. In the temperature range of 1350 to 
1685°C, the average activation energy for creep in 
bending was 117 + 10 kcal/mole. 
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Fig. 3 Deflection rate as a function of stress for single-crystal 
UO, tested in bending. From Armstrong, Causey, and 
Sturrock.® 


Polycrystals. Creep of polycrystalline UO, has 
been studied, using compression,” !4°8%'8? bend- 
ing,’ >-?° tension,?! and torsion?” testing methods, as 
a function of temperature, stress, stoichiometry, grain 
size, foreign-atom additions, and density. Selected 
results from these studies are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Figure 4 includes data for the influence of stress on 
creep rates of polycrystalline stoichiometric UO, 
tested in compression.” '' The creep data can be 
approximated by two straight lines, one in which creep 
rates vary as stress to the power | and the other in 
which creep rates are proportional to stress to the 
power 4 to 5. Although the transition from one stress 
dependence to the other occurs over a range of stresses, 
a sharp transition is drawn for the data presented in 
Fig. 4. It was first observed by Wolfe and Kaufman? 
that the transition stress, o;, was dependent on grain 
size, decreasing as the grain size increases, and that o; 
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Fig. 4 Creep rate vs, stress for stoichiometric UO, tested in 
compression: (a) A.,18-u g.s., 98.5% T.D., G, 55-u g.s., 98.5% 
T.D. From Wolfe and Kaufman;? (5) G 17- to 19-u g.s., 
94.8% T.D., 0, 12- to 14-u g.s., 97% T.D. From Bohaboy, 
Asamoto, and Conti;'’ (c) 0, 10-u g.s., 97% T.D. From Poteat 
and Yust.'° 


was relatively independent of temperature. The latter 
condition holds only when the creep activation en- 
ergies are similar in the two stress regimes and when 
the temperature range is small. This was the case for.a 
number of the early studies?’'® performed on nearly 
stoichiometric UO. 

It has also been observed that creep rates are 
independent of grain size in the region where é « o*”$ 
[see the (b) data in Fig. 4 for 1650 and 1750°C]. This 
result is in accord with dislocation models of power- 
law creep,?°’?! in which the creep rate is independent 
of grain size. At low stresses where a linear stress 
dependence of the creep rate has been observed, the 
creep rates are proportional to the reciprocal of the 
grain size squared, in both compression! ! and bend- 
ing'® experiments. This is shown in Fig. 5. This 
behavior is in accord with the Nabarro—Herring model 
of diffusional creep?” and with models based on 
grain-boundary sliding,*>? _as_ the rate-controlling 
process. On the basis of these findings, Seltzer, Clauer, 
and Wilcox** have outlined an approximate method 
that can be utilized to predict the transition stress at 
which the change in creep mechanism occurs for 
polycrystalline stoichiometric UO, tested in com- 
pression. 
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Fig.5 Creep rate as a function of grain size: (a) in bending, from Armstrong, Irvine, and 
Martinson;' ° (4) in compression, from Bohaboy, Asamoto, and Conti.' ! 


In Fig. 6 the values of the transition stress, o;, are 
presented for various grain sizes. The transition stresses 
were determined from the intersection of straight lines 
extrapolated from the power-law and linear stress 
regions, as in Fig. 4. These data were taken at different 
test temperatures, but temperature variations do not 
significantly affect the stress at which the break occurs 
in the cases examined. The open squares at 7, 10, and 
25 w represent transition points obtained by Bohaboy, 
Asamoto, and Conti,’ and the creep data for these 
points are not included in Fig. 4. In Fig. 6, for a given 
grain size, creep rates are proportional to the first 
power of the stress at stresses below o; and to some 
high power of the stress for stresses above o,. Most of 
the compression data fall on a straight line whose 
least-squares slope gives 0, «L~°°', where L is the 
grain size. 

The following analysis was offered to provide a 
rationale for the experimental slope.*4 At low stresses, 
creep rates vary approximately with stress and grain 
size as 


= 


L? (1) 


where €4 = steady-state creep rate for low stresses 
A =a constant at a given temperature 
o = stress 


L = grain size 
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At high stresses the creep rates appear to be inde- 
pendent of grain size, so 


€p = Bon (2) 
where ég is the steady-state creep rate for high stress, 


and B is a constant at a given temperature. 
Then at the transition stress, of, 


A [= Bol" (3) 


and, if A, B, and are independent of o and L, 


Age D 
RD 4) 
or 
o, xp l2/@-D) (5) 


If A and B have the same temperature dependence and 
n is independent of temperature, o; will be 
independent of temperature. As pointed out by 
Langdon,** even if Q, is the same above and below o;, 
over wide temperature intervals the temperature 
dependence of the shear modulus also must be con- 
sidered in B, and o; will have a small temperature 
dependence. Values of n are commonly found in the 
range of 4 to 5, which yield theoretical slopes for Eq. 5 
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of —0.67 to —0.50. The least-squares slope of —0.61 in 
Fig. 6 is within the expected region, Clearly the kind of 
analysis presented above is applicable for an under- 
standing of the results presented in Fig. 6. Although 
caution should be exercised, this plot should serve as a 
useful operating diagram to predict the stress at which 
the predominant creep mechanism changes for poly- 
crystalline, stoichiometric, high-density UO, tested in 
compression. 
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Fig. 6 Stresses at which a change in creep mechanism occurs 
for creep of UO, specimens of various grain sizes. From 
Seltzer, Clauer, and Wilcox.** 


Finally, note that the break in the stress- 
dependence data appears to be nearly independent of 
grain size for the bending experiments in Fig. 6. The 
bending specimens'® showed networks of inter- 
crystalline cracks on their tension edges after strains as 
low as 0.6%. It is suggested that the apparent inde- 
pendence of the transition stress on grain size may be 
associated with this grain separation. In bending 
experiments, both plastic strain and grain-boundary 
separation contribute to the measured outer-fiber 
deflection. The simultaneous occurrence of these two 
processes could mask the grain-size-dependent transi- 
tion in creep mechanism observed in compression, 
where o; depends on grain size. 

Figure 7 shows results by Armstrong and Irvine!” 
regarding the effect of changes in stoichiometry on the 
bending creep rate in the stress region where n = 1. No 
break is observed in the deflection rate vs. stress plots, 
for O/U values below 2.08. The dashed lines shown for 
higher O/U levels suggest the beginning of a transition 
region at high stresses for these compositions. This 
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would be expected since according to Fig. 6 the break 
should occur at about 10,000 psi, but experiments 
were performed only to 8000 psi. It was also shown! ? 
that the transition stress decreases with increasing O/U, 
and this may account for the beginning of a transition: 
region shown in Fig. 7. Deflection rate increases with 
increasing oxygen content, with the rate being pro- 
portional to x. 

A linear dependence of creep rate on oxygen 
excess, x, has also been observed in the compression 
experiments performed by Seltzer, Clauer, and Wil- 
cox!?°88 at 1100°C under conditions where creep 
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Fig. 7 Deflection rate as a function of stress for poly- 
crystalline UO, +... Tested in bending at 1300°C; 6-u g.s., 96% 
T.D. From Armstrong and Irvine.’ 7 
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rates increased linearly with stress. These results are 
included in Fig. 8 for specimens having compositions in 
the range of 2.001 <O/U< 2.05. The tests were 
conducted at 1100°C and 1300°C under stresses of 
150 to 24,000 psi on specimens of 95% of theoretical 
density (T.D.) with an average grain size of 6 to 7 yu 
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Fig. 8 Steady-state creep ‘rate vs. applied stress for poly- 
crystalline UO,+, tested in compression at 1100°C and 
1300°C, 6- to 7-u g.s., 95% T.D. From Seltzer, Clauer, and 
Wilcox.® ® 


The creep rates increase linearly with stress for low 
stresses, where € “0, but the stress dependence of the 
creep rates increases at high stresses, where, if de- 
scribed by a power-law stress dependence, n > 4. These 
results are similar to those reported previously?! for 
compression creep of stoichiometric polycrystalline 
UO,. Two important features of the results shown in 
Fig. 8 are that the two different stress dependences 
occur for a number of different compositions, and that 
the transition stress, o;, decreases with increasing O/U 
ratio. For the data at 1,100°C, the transition stress 
decreases from ~20,000psi to ~10,000 psi to 
~5500 psi as the O/U ratio increases from 2.001 to 
2.01 to 2.05. 

The variation in transition stress is caused by the 
difference in the composition dependence of the creep 
rates in the two different stress regions. In the region 
of linear stress dependence, the creep rates increase 
linearly with x. In the power-law stress-dependence 
region, on the other hand, creep rates increase with 
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x!+75_ This is close to the x? dependence found in the 
single-crystal creep studies, which suggests that similar 
processes control creep of single crystals and poly- 
crystals in the power-law stress region, with possibly 
some grain-boundary contribution entering into the 
polycrystalline results. 

An estimate of the creep activation energies can be 
obtained from the data in Fig. 8 for the two tempera- 
tures studied. For an O/U of 2.001, in the high-stress 
region Q. © 108 kcal/mole,* whereas, in the low-stress 
region, OQ. © 68.5 kcal/mole. For O/U values of 2.01 
and 2.05, Q. values in the low-stress region are ~55 
kcal/mole and ~45 kcal/mole, respectively. These 
activation energies have been plotted as triangles (A) 
and pluses (+) in Fig. 2. Also included in Fig. 2 are 
creep activation energies obtained by Bohaboy, 
Asamoto, and Conti!! for polycrystalline UO, tested 
in hydrogen. It is assumed that their Q, of 132 
kcal/mole for the power-law regime corresponds to an 
O/U © 2.0001 based on our results. Their Q, for the 
linear stress region, 90 kcal/mole, has been accordingly 
placed at the same O/U ratio. 

Creep activation energies have also been obtained 
as a function of O/U ratio for enriched polycrystalline 
UO, specimens tested in compression in the power-law 
stress region.®® The specimens were prepared from 
24.48% enriched powder, had 97.8% T.D., and an 
average grain size of 27 wu. Major impurities in these 
specimens were 100 ppM iron and 150 ppM silicon. 
Results for the stress dependence of the creep rates 
obtained from creep tests conducted at 1100°C and 
1300°C are shown, respectively, in Figs. 9 and 10 
for O/U ratios of 2.001, 2.01, and 2.10. 

The data for an O/U ratio of 2.10 at 1300°C 
(Fig. 10) best illustrate how the stress dependence of 
the steady-state creep rate can vary with stress. At the 
lowest stresses used, 150 to 500 psi, the creep rates 
increase linearly with stress, but the stress dependence 
increases with increasing stress so that above 3000 psi 
creep rates are best fitted by a power-law stress de- 
pendence of the form, éao”,where n=7. These 
results are similar to those obtained by other investi- 
gators,’ ’!' where the high stress dependence suggests a 
dislocation creep mechanism, whereas the linear stress 
dependence indicates the predominance of Nabarro— 
Herring or grain-boundary diffusional creep or a 
grain-boundary sliding process. For the lower O/U 
ratios at 1300°C and in all cases at 1100°C, a complete 





*It was necessary to extrapolate to higher stresses for both 
1100° and 1300°C tests to obtain this value. 
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Fig. 9 Steady-state creep rates vs. applied stress for enriched 
uranium dioxide tested in compression at 1100°C. 27-u g.s., 
97.8% T.D. From Seltzer, Clauer, and Wilcox.® ° 


transition to the linear stress dependence was not 
observed because the required creep rates were too low 
to be accurately measured. 

The absolute values for the creep rates in Figs. 9 
and 10 at a given temperature, stress, O/U ratio, and 
grain size are several orders of magnitude higher than 
those of uranium dioxide containing natural or de- 
pleted uranium.?!!°88 According to an investigation 
by Goodyear, Speidel, and Kizer,*® this appears to be 
related to the high silicon content of the enriched 
uranium dioxide. Scanning electron microscopy 
showed that very small amounts of a phase containing 
silicon were present at the grain boundaries of the 
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enriched UO, creep specimens. If this is a glassy phase, 
such as SiO,, it might be expected to appreciably 
weaken the uranium dioxide creep specimens. This 
could occur by facilitating grain-boundary sliding in 
the low-stress region. In the high-stress range, a doping 
effect might account for enhanced diffusion-controlled 
creep by some dislocation mechanism, such as climb. 
In an early study, Armstrong and Irvine’ ® showed that 
deflection rates from bending experiments were higher 
for UO, containing SiO, than for undoped UO 2. 


Although the absolute values for the creep rates of 
the enriched specimens do not agree with those of the 
specimens bearing natural or depleted uranium, the 
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Fig. 10 Steady-state creep rate vs. applied stress for enriched 
uranium dioxide tested in compression at 1300°C. 27-u g.s., 
97.8% T.D. From Seltzer, Clauer, and Wilcox.®? 
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composition dependence of creep rates of enriched 
UO, is similar to that found for the unenriched 
specimens. At 1100°C, é «x? in the high-stress region, 
whereas at 1300°C the value for the exponent on x is 
between 1 and 2. In the low-stress region, the 
stoichiometry dependence is not well-defined; at 
1300°C and 1000 psi €2.19/é2,01 © 4.5 and €2,91/ 
€2.001 * 2.5. Furthermore, the activation energies for 
creep of enriched, polycrystalline uranium dioxide are 
similar to those for creep of UO,+, single crystals. 
Figure 2 includes the activation energies for creep of 
enriched polycrystalline UO,+, estimated from the 
high-stress portions of the data given in Figs. 9 and 10 
for O/U ratios of 2.001, 2.01, and 2.10. These values 
are 117 kcal/mole, 75 kcal/mole, and 54 kcal/mole, 
respectively. 

Figure 2 shows that, in the high-stress region, the 
activation energies and the composition dependence of 
creep are similar for single crystals and for enriched 
and natural polycrystals, and the creep mechanism is 
believed to be controlled by uranium self-diffusion. In 
the low-stress region, the creep activation energies and 
composition dependences are somewhat lower and 
possibly correspond to uranium grain-boundary- 
diffusion activation energies. 

The influence of porosity on creep of UO, was 
first investigated by Armstrong, Irvine, and 
Martinson.’® Unfortunately these experiments were 
performed on specimens with varying grain size, but 
apparently there was no influence of porosity on creep 
for less than 5% porosity. More recently, Bohaboy, 
Asamoto, and Conti!’ determined creep rates for 10-u 
grain-size UO, at three different densities, 97,95, and 
92% T.D. The creep rates increased with increasing 
porosity, as shown in Fig. 11. Over this density range 
at 1650°C, the variation of creep rates with density 
was similar in the low-stress region, 1000 psi, and in 
the high-stress region, 8000 psi. 

The creep preperties of UO, containing foreign- 
atom additions have been studied by Christie and 
Williams'® and Armstrong and Irvine.’® The latter 
investigators studied creep of sintered compacts con- 
taining from 0.1 to 1.0 mole % calcia (CaO), yttria 
(Y,03), zirconia (ZrO, ), and silica (SiO, ), whereas the 
former group reported only on the influence of yttria. 

The influence of stress on deflection rates for UO, 
containing 1.0 mole % ZrO, and 0.5 mole % ZrO, or 
CaO is shown in Fig. 12 for work done in bending at 
1400°C on material of 97.4% T.D. with grain sizes in 
the range of 24 to 31 yw. The authors had plotted these 
results on Cartesian coordinates and reported a linear 
stress dependence at low stresses and an increasing 
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Fig. 11 Creep rate as a function of density for uranium 
dioxide tested in compression at 1650°C, 10-u g.s. From 
Bohaboy, Asamoto, and Conti.'' 


stress dependence at high stresses. Here the results have 
been replotted on a log-log scale, and all the results lie 
on straight lines with slopes of 4, suggesting that a 
dislocation-controlled creep mechanism is operative. 

The temperature dependence of the steady-state 
deflection rate for various UO, alloys containing 0.5 
mole % CaO, ZrO,z, and Y,03, and 1.0 mole % SiO, is 
shown in Fig. 13. The samples doped with CaO, ZrO, 
and Y,03 were single phase, whereas the SiO, 
precipitated as a second phase at grain boundaries and 
within the grains. The activation energies for creep of 
all the doped samples were somewhat higher than the 
value for undoped UO,. Addition of the soluble 
foreign atoms served to depress creep rates, whereas 
the SiO, additions resulted in enhanced creep 
behavior. These results cannot be explained in terms of 
the different valences of the cation additions in- 
fluencing the atomic-defect concentrations of the UO}, 
since substitution of divalent Ca?*, trivalent Y°*, or 
tetravalent Zr** seems to have roughly the same effect 
on the creep activation energy. Apparently the atomic- 
defect concentration in these samples was fixed either 
by the stoichiometry of the crystals or by other 
impurities. 
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Fig. 12 Steady-state deflection rate as a function of stress for 
uranium dioxide containing foreign-atom additions, Tested in 
bending at 1400°C, From Armstrong and Irvine.’ ® 


One possible explanation for the observed in- 
fluence of these foreign atoms is that they have a 
solid-solution hardening effect.'® This argument is 
strengthened by considering that (1) the lowest creep 
rates are observed in zirconia-doped crystals, (2) the 
smallest effect is found in calcia-doped UO,, and 
(3) yttria doping has an intermediate effect. This is in 
accord with the degree of ionic misfit between the 
various cations and uranium in UO,, i.e., U**, 0.97 A; 
Ca?*, 0.99 A; Y9*, 0.93 A; Zr**, 0.80 A. 

Microstructural changes resulting from creep have 
been observed in compression!® and bending’ *'® 
experiments. Poteat and Yust!® observed that in the 
low-stress region intergranular voids were created from 
the formation and growth of chains of pores on the 
grain boundaries. The displacement of reference marks 
across grain boundaries showed that grain-boundary 
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sliding had occurred. In the high-stress region, less 
plastic deformation was observed and the structure 
contained many intergranular cracks rather than 
porosity. Armstrong, Irvine, and Martinson! ® observed 
grain separation in all their bending samples. The grain 
separation in these specimens occurred primarily along 
grain boundaries lying transverse to the direction of the 
fiber stresses on the tension side of the neutral axis, 
Grain-boundary sliding was also observed. 

Later, Armstrong and Irvine’? found that stoichio- 
metric UO, tested in bending exhibited intercrystalline 
cracks on the tension side after 0.6% strain and that a 
sample of UO,.9;5 was completely sound after 2.0% 
strain. However, grain-boundary separation was ob- 
served in UO, 912 specimens, but the fissures had not 
linked together to form fully developed intergranular 
cracks. Grain-boundary migration occurred during 
creep of both stoichiometric and nonstoichiometric 
specimens. Additions of CaO, Y,03, or SiO, increased 
the tendency toward intercrystalline cracking.’ ® Thus 
it is clear that grain-boundary sliding occurs during 
creep of polycrystalline UO, and that failure due to 
intercrystalline cracking is a distinct possibility for 
stoichiometric UO, either undoped or containing 
various foreign atoms and subjected to high stress. 
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Fig. 13 Steady-state deflection rate as a function of tem- 
perature for uranium dioxide containing foreign-atom addi- 
tions, Tested in bending at 10,000 psi. From Armstrong and 
Irvine.' ® 
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The creep behavior of UO, has been studied more 
extensively than that of any other ceramic fuel, or for 
that matter, than any other oxide. Thus it is possible to 
formulate expressions relating creep rate to stress, 
temperature, and material parameters, and it is ap- 
propriate to summarize these here. Yet, even with the 
extensive information available, the formulations are 
necessarily restricted to ranges of the various param- 
eters that affect creep. Following are expressions 
relating the creep rate of UO, to parameters that 
influence creep. The expressions generally relate to 
data obtained from compression creep tests. However, 
the formulations can be, extended in some cases to 
include results from bending creep tests; e.g., the 
influence of stoichiometry .on Q, and the stress 
dependence and grain-size dependence of creep rate. 

A general eXpression in functional form is 


€ = f(0,7,x,L,P,i,0) (6) 


where € = steady-state creep rate 
o = applied stress 
T = test temperature 
x = composition, as in UO2+, 
L = grain size 
P = porosity 
i = impurities or dopants 
O = orientation in single crystals 


There are not enough results available concerning the 
influence of P, i, and O on creep of UO, and thus 
these factors are not considered here. The following 
formulations are derived from the previous discussion 
and the data in Table 2. 


Case 1: Single Crystals Tested 
in Compression at High Stresses 


Ea og") x? exp — 


ae 

RT (7) 

The stress exponent, n, increases from.7 for “stoichio- 
metric” crystals to 17 for x $ 0.001. 

The x? dependence holds only for x > 0.001. 

The activation energy decreases from 134 kcal/mole 
for “stoichiometric” crystals to 58 kcal/mole for 
x = 0.062. 

The stress exponent for “stoichiometric” single crystals 
tested in bending is n = 3.3. 

Single crystals tested in compression at very low 
stresses tend to exhibit é = o, 
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Case 2: Undoped Polycrystals Tested 
at High Stresses 


éa oa” x~? exp — 


Qc(x | (8) 


RT 


In general, the stress exponent, n, is 4 to 5, 

As for single crystals, the activation energy for creep 
decreases with increasing x; e.g., 0, = 132 kcal/mole 
for x = 0.0001 and 54 kcal/mole for x = 0.10. 


Case 3: Undoped Polycrystals Tested 
at Low Stresses 


Ex 2 exp — a) (9) 


The activation energy for creep decreases with in- 
creasing x; e.g., Q. ~ 90 kcal/mole for x ~ 0.0001 
and 45 kcal/mole for x = 0.05. 

The L~? dependence occurs for both compression and 
bending creep. 


The Transition Stress for Polycrystals 
Tested in Compression 


o, x L2/@-D) 7x) wheren =4 to 5 (10) 

There appears to be no grain-size dependence of the 
transition stress in bending creep studies. 

The above dependence of 0; on L holds only when the 
values of Q, in the high o and low o ranges are 
approximately equal. 

The dependence of o; on T appears to be minor. 

0; appears to depend on x, such that o; decreases with 
increasing x. 

There really is not a sharp transition stress. Rather, the 
stress dependence of the creep rate increases gradu- 
ally from é « o in the low stress range to € « o*°$ in 
the high-stress region. When investigators report that 
(4 to 5) >n>1, they are probably measuring creep 
in the transition region, which leads to an apparently 
anomalous value of n, 


The above expressions show various relations between 
creep rate and stress, temperature, stoichiometry, and 
grain size. Yet these are of limited usefulness in 
predicting absolute creep rates. Rather a more detailed 
analysis is required. For example, there are now 
enough data on compression creep of polycrystalline 
UO, as a function of T, o, x, and LZ to derive an 
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explicit quantitative expression relating these factors. 
This is presently being undertaken at Battelle Memorial 
Institute using a regression analysis. A dominant factor 
will be stoichiometry since x influences Q, and the 
transition stress, 0;. 

From this review it is clear that, although much 
work has been done on creep of UO, a number of 
serious gaps exist in our knowledge. These include: 

1. An understanding of the effect of porosity on 
creep rates in both the high- and low-stress regions of 
creep. These experiments should be done at constant 
grain size. Also, if possible, the ratio of amount of 
grain-boundary porosity to amount of intragranular 
porosity should be constant. 

2. Knowledge of creep mechanisms in the power- 
law region. Creep here may be controlled by disloca- 
tion climb, nonconservative motion of jogged screw 
dislocations, or the formation and dissolution of 
dislocation loops and tangles. Transmission electron 
microscopy of crept structures can be used here to 
distinguish among the possibilities. 

3.The importance of grain-boundary sliding vis- 
a-vis grain-boundary diffusion or Nabarro—Herring 
creep in polycrystals tested in the low-stress region. 
The creep activation energies indicate that grain- 
boundary diffusion-controlled models are _pre- 
dominant, but it is not clear whether it is diffusion 
creep as suggested by Coble?® or grain-boundary 
sliding. Resolution of this question can be helped by a 
detailed investigation of crept structures utilizing 
metallographic techniques. 
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Tho, 


Although thoria crystallizes in the same fluorite 
structure as UO, and CeQO,, it does not exist as a 
single-phase oxide over an appreciable range of com- 
position.>? The creep behavior of polycrystalline 
ThO, has been studied by Morgan and Hall,5* Poteat 
and Yust,!°°5* and by Wolfe®> (see Table 3). Wolfe 
and Kaufman® have presented a detailed review of 
these investigations. 


Poteat and Yust performed compression creep tests 
on specimens having 97.5% T.D. density and an average 
grain size of 10 uw over the temperature range of 1430 
to 1790°C under initial stresses of 4000, 7500, 11,000, 
and 15,000 psi. Wolfe examined specimens whose grain 
size was 15 or 220 having a density of 98.5% T.D. 
Experiments were performed in compression in the 
range of 3000 to 7500 psi at temperatures of 1700 to 
1800°C. This is approximately 0.50 to 0.55 Ty (thoria 
melts at 3260°C). 


Figure 14 shows the stress dependence of the creep 
rate obtained in these studies. Poteat and Yust found 
that the stress exponent varied from 1.04 to 1.59 as 
the temperature increased from 1430°C to 1790°C. 
Data obtained above 11,000 psi show an increasing 
stress dependence of the creep rate, suggesting that the 
creep mode was changing at higher stresses, typical of 
the results reported for creep of polycrystalline UO2. 
The stress dependences of the creep rates for the 15-u 
grain-size specimens tested by Wolfe at 1800°C and the 
10-1 grain-size specimens reported by Poteat and Yust 


Table 3 Creep Properties of ThO, * 








Grain 
size Qc, 
Ref. % T.D. Temp., °C Atm Mm Purity n kcal/mole Remarks 
Morgan and 98 1465 Argon 5 to 20 350 ppM impurities — — 
Hall? * 98 1400 to 1465 4to 8 0.45 to 8.10 wt.% - - Grain growth 
CaO occurred for 
CaO-doped 
specimens 
Poteat and S73 1430 to 1790 Neutral 10 0.0025 wt.% Ca 1.04 to 1Zz27 4000 to 15,000 
Yust®°**** 0.0008 wt.% Mg 1.59 psi, n 
<0.0002 wt.% Si increased 
<0.0002 wt.% Cu with T 
0.0040 wt.% C 
<0.0005 wt.% S 
<0.0002 wt.% Fe 
Wolfe* § 98.5 1700 to 1800 - 15 - 1 3000 to 7500 
98.5 1700 to 1800 - 220 - 4 163 psi 





*All tests performed in compression. 
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Fig. 14 Steady-state creep rate vs. applied stress for poly- 
crystalline thoria tested in compression: A, 10-u g.s., from 
Poteat and Yust;'° ©, 220-u g.s., from Wolfe,°* O, 15-u g.s., 
from Wolfe.* § 


at 1790°C are in reasonable agreement considering the 
differences in grain size and density of the specimens 
used in the two studies. The stress dependence for the 
coarse-grained ThO, (220 yp) tested by Wolfe is seen in 
Fig. 14 to be of the form é « o*, indicating a different 
creep mechanism is operative in the coarse-grained 
material compared with the fine-grained material. 

The temperature dependence for steady-state creep 
of ThO, with 10- and 220-y grain diameters for various 
stress levels is presented in Fig.15. The average 
activation energy for creep of the 10-4 samples is 
112+7 kcal/mole, whereas the Q, values for the 
coarse-grained ThO, is 163 kcal/mole. These values 
may be compared with the reported values for the 
diffusion activation energies of thorium (58.8 to 158 
kcal/mole) and oxygen (46 kcal/mole) in ThO, (see 
Table 1). Clearly, the creep activation energies are 
larger than the oxygen self-diffusion activation en- 
ergies. If ThO, is analogous to UO,, then the creep 
activation energy might be expected to correlate with 
that for thorium diffusion. However, since Hawkins 
and Alcock?? and Morgan and PoteatS® made their 
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diffusion measurements over a wide range of tempera- 
tures and oxygen partial pressures on relatively coarse- 
grained specimens, apparently there is no obvious 
reason why a better correlation between creep activa- 
tion energies and diffusion activation energies does not 
exist. The creep activation energy of 112 kcal/mole is 
in the range of values found for creep and uranium 
self-diffusion in UO, and in fair agreement with the 
thorium-diffusion activation energy determined by 
King.*? The thorium-diffusion measurements may 
therefore include a considerable contribution from 
grain-boundary diffusion or some other short-circuiting 
effect. 

Morgan and Hall°~ studied the compression creep 
of polycrystalline ThO, and ThO,—CaO annular 
specimens of about 98% T.D. Quantitative information 
was not obtained, but a number of interesting observa- 
tions were made concerning the creep behavior of these 
specimens. The addition of CaO in amounts from 0.45 
to 8.10 mole % resulted in a substantial decrease in the 
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Fig. 15 Steady-state creep rate as a function of temperature 
for polycrystalline thoria tested in compression: 0, 0, A, 10-u 
g.s., from Poteat and Yust;°* 7, 220-u g.s., from Wolfe.°* * 
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initial creep strength of ThO, at 1465°C under an 
applied stress of 8000 psi. After several hundred hours 
into the creep test, however, the minimum creep rate 
for the mixed oxide approached that of “pure” ThO,. 
Considerable grain growth occurred in the CaO-doped 
specimens from a grain size of 4 to 8 uw before testing, 
to as much as 20 after testing. However, the grain 
size of undoped ThO, specimens remained at 5 to 20 u 
during testing. 

Poteat and Yust!® examined the microstructure of 
specimens before and after creep and made some useful 
observations relative to understanding the creep 
mechanisms operative in the low-stress region. Grain- 
boundary sliding was apparent from displacements in 
surface scratches at grain boundaries (see Fig. 16). 
Voids were found to form as a necklace type of 
porosity at boundaries that were parallel to the 
compression axis (see Fig. 17). These pores eventually 
joined up to form cracks. Thus the creep deformation 
was attributed to grain-boundary sliding, with a con- 
tribution from Nabarro—Herring diffusion creep. The 
increase in the stress exponent with increasing tem- 
perature was then attributed to a contribution to the 
total creep strain from a dislocation mechanism. The 
high-stress exponents found for the coarse-grained 
specimens and for the 10-u grain-size specimens at high 
stresses suggests that a dislocation mechanism for creep 
predominates in these cases. 


UO,—Pu0, 


Both oxides crystallize in the fluorite structure and 
mix with complete solid solubility. Hypostoichiometric 
compositions are easily attained with PuO,, and most 
of the mixed oxides tested are in the oxygen-deficient 
region with O/M ratios of 1.95 to 2.00. Two methods 
are used to prepare the mixed oxides: mechanical 
blending of powders of the two individual oxides or a 
coprecipitation technique. 

Table 4 includes the experimental conditions 
utilized in the five investigations of the creep behavior 
of UO,—PuO,. The first reported work was performed 
by Slagle>® on UO,—20 mole % PuO, samples pre- 
pared from coprecipitated powders. Experiments were 
performed in four-point bending at 1475 and 1560°C. 
Under a maximum fiber stress of 4130 psi, the creep 
activation energy was 110 kcal/mole. With the use of 
the incremental-stress-change technique, the stress 
dependence of the creep rate depended on the direc- 
tion in which stresses were applied. At 1475°C, by 
successively increasing the stress, n = 1.08, but under 
decreasing stress, n = 1.75, At 1560°C, n = 1.53 in the 
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range of applied stresses from about 2500 psi to 8000 
psi regardless of direction in which stress was changed. 
As for the case of bending experiments with UO,, 
Slagle found that extensive cracking occurred on the 
tensile faces of crept mixed-oxide specimens. In addi- 
tion, enlargement of porosity was found ahead of the 
cracks, 

Houston, Kruger, and Pardue*” studied creep of 
mechanically blended UO,—22 wt.% PuO, under the 
conditions given in Table 4. Both solid and annular 
specimens were tested in this program, and no dis- 
cernible difference was observed between the two 
configurations. Grain growth of the fine-grained 
samples was observed, primarily in the triaxially 
stressed region near the contact faces. At 1210°C over 
the stress range of 1500 to 3200 psi, creep rates 
increased as stress to the 1 .4 power, and, at 1500 psi in 
the temperature range of 1100 to 1330°C, the creep 
activation energy was 77 kcal/mole. For the two grain 
sizes tested, the ratios of the creep rates fitted a 1/L? 
relation, 

The most extensive studies to date on the creep 
properties of UO,—PuO, over a range of compositions 
have been conducted by Bohaboy and Evans®° and by 
Marples and Hough.!? These investigators performed 
compression experiments in N—6%H and Ar—12%H 
atmospheres, respectively. In both cases slight addi- 
tions of water vapor were used to control the O/M 
ratios of the test specimens. 

The experimental results of Bohaboy and Evans,>° 
shown in Fig.18, were fitted by summing two 
Arrhenius-type equations of the form 


é = Ao exp (—Q,/RT) + Bo*** exp (—Q2/RT) (11) 


The samples had a grain size of 22 to 25 uw, were 92.8% 
T.D., and were tested in the temperature range 1475 to 
1625°C at initial stress levels between 900 and 
8000 psi. For (Pug 2 Uo .s )O1,95, the constants were 


A=5.32 x 10* 

B= 0.00183 
Q, = 110+ 10 kcal/mole 
Q, = 140 + 10 kcal/mole 


They also found that, when the O/M level was 
increased from 1.95 to 2.00, the creep rate of UO,—20 
wt.% PuO, was increased by a factor of about 10 (see 
Fig. 18). The activation energies were virtually un- 
changed by composition at 4000 psi, being Q, = 140 
kcal/mole and 145 kcal/mole for O/M values of 1.95 to 
2.00. At 1000 psi, Q, =110 kcal/mole and 90 kcal/ 
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Fig. 18 Steady-state compression creep rate vs. applied stress 
for coprecipitated (Pu, ,U,.,)O,.,; and (Puy .,U),,)O, .oo- 
Curves drawn to fit Eq. 11; 22- to 25-u g.s., 93.9% T.D., from 
Bohaboy and Evans. °° 


mole, respectively, for these two O/M levels.>° These 
results were essentially duplicated by Marples and 
Hough'? for mixed oxides containing 10 and 20 wt.% 
PuO,. For UO,—10 wt.% PuO, with 99% T.D. and 
30-u grain size tested at 2000 psi, €2,000/€1.995 © 10 
and Q, = 133 and 137 kcal/mole for the high and low 
O/M material, respectively. Similarly, for UO,—20 
wt.% PuO, with 99% T.D. and 20-y grain size tested at 
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2000 psi, €2 o00/€1.995 © 10 but Q, = 103 kcal/mole 
for O/M = 2.000 and 117 kcal/mole for O/M = 1.995. 

These results” are in opposition to those found for 
hyperstoichiometric UO,+, and hypostoichiometric 
CeO... where creep activation energies®? varied by a 
factor of 2 with increase or decrease in O/M ratio, 
respectively, and the creep rates increased with in- 
creasing nonstoichiometry. This may be due to the fact 
that, for the mixed-oxide system, the O/U ratio is fixed 
at 2.000 but that the O/Pu ratio varies to accom- 
modate the change in O/M level. Then, if the creep 
behavior is controlled essentially by the uranium 
dioxide phase, small changes in creep rates will occur as 
the PuO,., weakens or strengthens the mixed oxide, 
but large effects due to drastic changes in uranium 
diffusion rates will not occur. As for the case of UO,, 
creep rates increased with decreasing density in the 
range 89 to 94% T.D., the increase being a factor of 4 
over this density range*® in both the low-stress region, 
1000 psi, and in the power-law region, 6000 psi, as 
shown in Fig. 19, 
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Fig. 19 Steady-state creep rate as a function of density for 
coprecipitated (Pu, ,U,.,)0,,,; tested in compression at 
1550°C; 20- to 25-u g.s., from Bohaboy and Evans.* © 
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Increasing the plutonium content increased the 
creep rate at both stress levels® © examined, as shown in 
Fig. 20. At 1000 psi, for example, the creep rate for 
PuO, is about 50 times faster than for UO,—20 wt.% 
PuO,. The data of Marples and Hough'? with regard 
to the effect of plutonia, normalized to a grain size of 
20 wu, are presented in Fig.21 for 0, 2, 5, 10, and 
15 wt.% Pu. These results show that small additions 
greatly enhance creep rates over a wide temperature 
range. However, little effect was observed as the PuO, 
content was increased from 20 to 40%. 

Results obtained by Kummerer and Vollath'4 
under the conditions given in Table 4 are in some 
respects considerably different from those obtained by 
other investigators. These workers used specimens with 
an initial grain size of 5 and performed their tests 
under a vacuum of 10° mmHg, which gave an 
unknown O/M ratio in the test samples. Compression 
tests were performed to strains of 40%, which is a 
factor of 4 higher than normally recommended. In 
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Fig. 20 Steady-state creep rate vs, weight percent plutonium 
for coprecipitated UO,—PuO, tested in compression at 
1550°C; 22- to 28-u g.s., 93% T.D. O/Pu = 1.78; from Bohaboy 
and Evans.*° 
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Fig. 21 Steady-state creep rate vs. temperature for poly- 
crystalline mechanically mixed UO,—PuO, tested in com- 
pression at 2070 psi. Normalized to 20-y g.s., 94 to 98% T.D., 
O/M = 2.000. From Marples and Hough.' * 


some cases primary creep extended up to 25% strain, 
compared with the several percent or less normally 
observed. Apparently the material was tending toward 
superplastic behavior. A similar tendency has been 
observed by Roberts and Wrona®’? for UO,—Pu0, 
specimens (0.6—2.0 u, 88-95% T.D.) deformed by 
bending at constant € over the temperature range 1400 
to 1600°C, In all cases Kummerer and Vollath found 
that grain growth occurred, giving a final grain size of 
10 to 30m. At 1700°C the creep rates were said to 
follow an exponential stress law of the form € « exp 
(Bo/RT) and yielded a creep activation energy of 98 
kcal/mole at a stress of 1850 psi. 


ThO, —UO, 


Wolfe** performed compression creep tests on 
ThO,—10 wt.% UO,, which is a single-phase oxide 
crystallizing in the fluorite structure. Experiments were 
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performed under constant stress in the range of 1000 
to 7500 psi at temperatures from 1600 to 2100°C. The 
specimens had average grain diameters of 30, 85, or 
120 uw with the density of the fine-grain-size material 
being 97% T.D. The creep rates decreased with 
increasing grain size at 1800°C, as shown in Fig. 22. As 
expected, the grain-size dependence of creep decreases 
at higher stresses in the coarser-grained specimens 
where the stress exponent, , is increasing. In the 
coarsest-grained material, n=4 to 5 above 500 psi. 
The 30-4 specimens exhibited a linear stress de- 
pendence of the creep rate at low stresses and an 
increasing stress dependence at higher stresses, as 
shown in Fig, 23. 

However, the 120-u grain-size material tested at 
higher temperatures (to 2100°C) exhibited a power-law 
creep-rate dependence with n=4 over most of the 
stress range studied. This is shown in Fig. 24. Creep 
rates for this mixed oxide are slightly lower than those 
for pure ThO , which are given in Fig. 14. This may be 
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Fig. 22 Steady-state creep rate as a function of applied stress 
for ThO, —10 wt.% UO, tested in compression at 1800°C; 97% 
T.D. From Wolfe.° * 
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Fig, 23 Steady-state creep rate vs. applied stress for poly- 
crystalline ThO,—10 wt.% UO, tested in compression; 30-u 
g.s., 97% T.D. From Wolfe.°* > 


due to variations in grain size, density, or diffusion 
rates between the two materials. The steady-state creep 
rates for the 120-4 ThO,—10 wt.% UO, specimens 
were best fitted by the expression 


€=9,2 x 10°° o* exp (—120,000/RT) (12) 


where the creep rate is in hr‘, the stress is in psi, and 
the activation energy is in kcal/mole. 


ZrO, —UO, 


In his comprehensive investigation of creep of 
oxide fuels, Wolfe**> has performed constant-stress 
compression tests on ZrO,—30 wt.% UO, and 
ZrO,—41 wt.% UO,. The 30 wt.% UO, specimens had 
a face-centered tetragonal structure, average grain sizes 
of 15 and 25 w, and a 99.4% T.D. The material with 41 
wt.% UO, was a two-phase structure with a 99.7% T.D. 
and an average grain size of 10 uy in the matrix phase. 
The matrix phase had a tetragonal structure. 
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STRESS, psi UO, containing a small amount of SiO. An activation 
1000 2000 3000 5000 7500 energy of 102 kcal/mole was determined for creep of 
a the tetragonal 30 wt.% material and the two-phase 41 
; wt.% UO, specimens. Creep data for the latter material 
r are best fitted by an expression of the form 
é= 6.3 x 10° o exp (—102,000/RT) (13) 
io} 
[ for a grain size of 10 wand a stress of 3000 psi. 
L 
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Fig. 24 Steady-state creep rate vs. applied stress for poly- 
crystalline ThO, —10 wt.% UO, tested in compression; 120-u 
g.s., 97% T.D.; from Wolfe.5* Curves drawn to fit Eq. 12 in 
high-stress range. 


The stress dependence of the creep rates of these 
mixed oxides is shown in Fig. 25, which has been 
redrawn on a log-log plot. Here, is low and varied 
from less than | to 2, increasing with increasing stress. 
As Wolfe and Kaufman® point out, the grain-size 
dependence observed over the entire range of stress 
indicates a considerable contribution of diffusional 
creep or grain-boundary sliding to the total deforma- 
tion. The temperature dependence for steady-state 
creep of ZrO,—30 wt.% UO, and ZrO,—41 wt.% UO, 
is shown in Fig. 26. Both mixed oxides are single- 
phase, face-centered cubic fluorite structures above 
2000°C. At lower temperatures the 30 wt.% UO, 
oxide is a single phase having the tetragonal structure, 
whereas the 41 wt.% UO, oxide contains both phases. 
The authors suggest that the higher creep rates for the 
two-phase material may result from the effect of 
interphase boundary sliding, in a manner similar to the 
results found by Armstrong, Causey, and Sturrock® for 
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Fig. 25 Steady-state creep rate as a function of applied stress 


for ZrO, —UO, tested in compression: A, ZrO, —41 wt.% UO,, 


10-u g.s., 99.7% T.D.; 0, ZrO, -30 wt.% UO,, 99.4% T.D. 
From Wolfe.* * 
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Fig. 26 Steady-state creep rate vs, temperature for ZrO, — 
UO, tested in compression: +,@, ZrO, —30 wt.% UO,, 28-u 
g.s.; X,@, ZrO,—41 wt.% UO,, 10-u g.s.; A ZrO, —41 wt.% 
UO, , 10-u g.s. Change of temperature. From Wolfe.°* * 


BeO—UO, 


The compressive creep of BeO—5 wt.% UO, and 
BeO—10 wt.% UO, has been studied by Vandervoort 
and Barmore®® over the temperature range 1375 to 
1540°C. The grain sizes of the creep specimens were 6 
to 10 wu, whereas densities varied from 98.0% T.D. for 
the BeO—S wt.% UO, to 99.0 T.D. for BeO—10 wt.% 
UO,. Total metallic-impurity concentrations were on 
the order of 220 ppM (primarily Si, Al, and Fe). No 
mutual solubility has been reported in the BeO—UO, 
system, and apparently the specimens contain a 
uniform dispersion of UO, particles ranging in size 
from 0.1 to 1.0 uw. All tests were conducted in air. The 
activation energies for creep were independent of 
applied stress at 3000 and 6000 psi for both composi- 
tions. The values in Fig. 27 are in the range of 92 to 99 
kcal/mole, which compare with the value of 96 
kcal/mole reported for “pure” BeO.°! As for the case 
of pure BeO, creep rates of the mixed oxides were 
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Fig, 27 Steady-state creep rate vs. temperature for BeO—UO, 
tested in compression. From Vandervoort and Barmore.° ° 


found to be linearly dependent on the applied stress, as 
shown in Fig. 28. 

At 1540°C the creep rates for BeO—10 wt.% UO, 
having grain sizes of 7.5 u and 16.5 uw were found to 
vary as €& 1/L?. By normalizing the data with respect 
to grain size and stress, Vandervoort and Barmore®' 
were able to demonstrate that no significant difference 
exists between creep behavior of pure BeO and the 
mixed oxides. The authors concluded that all observa- 
tions were consistent with the Nabarro—Herring model 
for diffusional creep. 


UC 


Uranium carbide®? has the NaCl structure with a 
melting temperature of 2400 + 50°C. The width®? of 
the homogeneity range varies with temperature, but it 
extends roughly from 4.55 wt.%C to 4.90 wt.%C in 
the temperature region of 1300 to 1900°C with the 
stoichiometric composition corresponding to 4.80 
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Fig. 28 Steady-state creep rate vs. applied stress for BeO— 
UO, tested in compression: 0, BeO—5 wt.% UO,, 6- to 10-u 
g.s.; O, BeEO—10 wt.% UO,, 6- to 10-4 g.s, From Vandervoort 
and Barmore.° ° 


wt.% C. At lower carbon levels UC,., + U forms, and 
at higher carbon levels, above about 4.90 wt.%, 
UC 34x + U,C3 or UC, forms. 


Most high-temperature creep studies of UC have 
been performed in compression®*¢**??°?3 under 
vacuums from 10% to 10° torr (see Table 5 and 
Fig. 29). Recently a few tensile creep experiments have 
been reported.°? Except for two studies on single 
crystals,°°"?? the creep experiments have been con- 
ducted on coarse-grained arc-cast polycrystals. 

Table 5 reveals that, for a power-law stress de- 
pendence of the creep rate, the stress exponents vary 
from 2.3 to 6. The low value of 2.3 was estimated from 
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Fig. 29 Steady-state creep rate’vs. temperature for uranium 
carbide tested in compression. 


creep rates at only two stresses, 6000 and 8000 psi, at 
1300°C, on the finest-grain-size uranium carbide 
tested. This may be in a transition region from the 
linear dependence associated with a diffusion-creep or 
grain-boundary-sliding process to the high-power-law 
dependence of dislocation-creep models. Norreys®® 
found that minimum creep rates in the range of 2000 
to 8000 psi at 1300°C could best be fitted by an 
exponential stress dependence. However, replotting his 
data to a power law gave n = 1.8. The stress exponents 
of 1.79 and 4.15 found by Killey?? also result from a 
power-law treatment of data that could be fitted by an 
exponential stress dependence. 

Uranium diffusivities are some three orders of 
magnitude lower than are those for carbon diffusion in 
uranium carbide,”°’7' and it is therefore expected that 
the high-temperature creep of UC will be controlled by 
a uranium-diffusion process, Although considerable 
data are available on both creep and self-diffusion 
activation energies for uranium carbide, it is not 
possible to simply relate the creep activation energies 
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Table 5 Creep Properties of UC* 








Tem- Grain Qe, 
Refer- perature, size, Carbon, kcal 
ence © Atm m Purity wt.% nt mole Remarks 
Chang® * 1500 to 10° torr 300 to SOppM Fe 3 FES Arc-cast, some metallic uranium. 
1900 vacuum 400 40 ppM Si For transient creep, Q = 80 
15 ppM Ni kcal/mole. Voids on grain boundaries 
parallel to compression axis 
Chang?® * 1600 to 10% torr Single Stoichioe Sto6 69to Grown by electron-beam, 
2000 vacuum metric 92 floating-zone technique 
Norreys®® 1200 to 5§x16° 300 0.05 wt.% Al 4.9 1.8 49+8 Free U increases € at 1300°C, 
1400 torr 0.01 wt.% Ti W decreases e. 
vacuum 0.005 wt.% Fe Arc cast 
200 ppM O, 
100 ppMN, 
Fassler 1100 to 10° torr 30 0.05 wt.% Si 4.9 23 44 1850 ppM O,, 400 ppM N,, 95% 
et al.°’ 1300 vacuum 0.05 wt.% Fe T.D. 
0.02 wt.% Cr 
0.02 wt.%Ni 4.5 = 3 RY 3200 ppM O,, 1150 ppM N, 
Magnier 1600 to 10° torr 300 ppM 4.5 to Specimens are strengthened as 
et al.°? 2300 vacuum (O, + N,) 5.0 C increases from 4.5 to 5.0 wt.% 
Stellrecht 1200 to 10° torr 50 ppM O, 5.2 3 90 Arc cast 
et al.°® 1600 vacuum 50 ppM N, 
100 ppM 
me tals 
Killey? ? 900 to 2x 10° 1S0to 100ppMN, 4.7 to 1 45 +3 Arc cast 
1100 torr 500 200 ppM O, 4.78 
vacuum 500 ppM Al 
100 ppM Ni 
Killey? * 1225 to 2410" 120 100 ppM N, 4.81 to 9 68.6 Low temperature; low stress. 
1600 torr 200 ppM O, 5.18 4.18 141.6 High temperature; high stress. 


500 ppM Al 
100 ppM Ni 


vacuum 


Single crystals also tested 





*All the tests are in compression. 
+The creep data are fitted to the relation € « 0”. 


to atomic diffusion. Careful study of Table 5 suggests 
that the creep activation energies increase from 37.5 
kcal/mole to 141.6 kcal/mole as the U/C ratio de- 
creases from a carbon-deficient composition where free 
uranium is present to a carbon-excess composition in 
which a carbon-rich second phase is expected. Ac- 
cording to Table 6 the activation energies for carbon 
diffusion either decrease with or are independent of 
any decreasing U/C ratio.?'’7? The trend is no 
different, however, for uranium  diffusion,’?*7? 
although at high temperatures Lindner, Riemer, and 
Scherff7? did find that the uranium activation energy 
increased from 70 kcal/mole to 90 kcal/mole as the 
carbon content increased from 4.68 to 4.83 wt.%. 
However, the absolute values of the activation energies 
for creep and diffusion are not in good agreement in 


this case. The diffusion activation-energy data can be 
used to make a case for the diffusion of either species 
being rate controlling in the creep behavior. 
Killey®?°°? has performed the most extensive 
investigation of the influence of stoichiometry on the 
creep behavior of uranium monocarbide. He suggests 
that, at temperatures between 900 to 1100°C and for 
stresses in the range of 4000 to 8000 psi, where éx a", 
creep of slightly hypostoichiometric UC (4.70—4.78 
wt.%C) is controlled by the diffusion of carbon 
vacancies. Differences between the creep activation 
energy of 45 kcal/mole and carbon-diffusion activation 
energies of 62 to 89 kcal/mole for this range of U/C 
compositions are explained by the fact that the creep 
measurements are performed at low temperatures 
where diffusion of carbon via monovacancies pre- 
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Table 6 Self-Diffusion in UC 








Ele- Temp., Carbon, Dy, Q, 
Reference ment ao Atm Purity wt.% (cm? )/(sec) kcal/mole Comments* 
Chubb sis, Ci 1200 to Vacuum 5.0 0.02 50+ 20 Sectioning method for 
et al.”° 1940 in U and C. Arc cast 
graphite 
holder 
2ee a) 1600 to 5.0 0.0013 64 + 20 
2120 
Lee and was, & 1266 to 10° torr 4.7 32.3 89+6 Sectioning method for 
Barrett?! 1684 vacuum ~100 4.82 63+ 1 U and C, 97% T.D. 
in UC ppMO All arc cast except 
capsule ~125 5.0 3.21% 167 55+8 5.1 wt.% C which 
ppMN was sintered. 
100 ppM 5A 2.95 x 10? 54+ 15 
W 
150 ppM 5.6 2.76x102 4546 
Fe 
735-1505 to 4.82 8.47 104+7 
1863 
Lindner ereu 1600 to 10°5 to 4.68 6.53 x 10° 70+ 5 Arc-cast and single 
et al.7? 2100 10° crystals. Alpha energy 
800 to torr 4.68 6:33:x:10"* 33:22 degradation. Same 
1600 vacuum results for single 
1400 to 1000 4.83 1.85 x 10% 90+ 6 crystals and arc 
2000 ppMO cast 
1000 to 4.83 P21 ** 28+4 
1400 
Bentle and = 73 5U 1700 to 105 500 to 4.4 125+15 ZM _ Sectioning 
Ervin7? 2050 to 10° 700 ppM, 
1700 to mm non- 4.6 125'+ 1S ZM 
2050 Hg metallic 
1750 to vacuum 4.8 125:+ 35 ZM 
2050 1500°C 
1350 to 1000 ppM 4.4 32 +2 ZM 
1700 metallic 
1150 to 10°° to 4.6 5 hee By ZM 
1750 10° 
1150 to mm Hg 4.8 Cae Be ZM, A.C. 
1750 vacuum 
1400 to below 4.9 fO2zS ZM, A.C. 
2050 1500°C 
Bentle and ='4C 1500 to 4.6 94+6 ZM 
Ervin’? 1900 
1600 to 4.7 92+6 ZM 
1900 
1500 to 4.8 84+6 ZM 
1900 
1150 to 4.6 53+6 ZM 
1500 
1150 to 4.7 $4+4 ZM 
1600 
1150 to 4.8 51+4 ZM 
1500 
1100 to 4.9 60+ 5 ZM 
1900 
Villaine’ * Parag 1450 to 250 to 4.63to 7.5x 105 81+ 10 Diffusivities decrease 
2000 500 ppM 5.00 with increase in 
O, 100 % C. Sectioning, 
ppM N, autoradiography. 
Alpha spectrometry 
Krakowski7> '4C 1065 to 10° 60 to 4.68to 0.1 62.5 + 2 Decrease in surface 
1499 torr 1250 ppM 4.75 activity 
vacuum oxygen 





*S.C. = single crystal; P.C. = polycrystal; A.C. = arc cast; ZM = zone melted. 
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dominates, whereas the carbon-diffusion activation 
energies were determined at higher temperatures, 
where diffusion through divacancies is important. This 
is in agreement with the recent results of Bentle and 
Ervin’? shown in Table 6, where the carbon activation 
energies are in the range of 51 to 54 kcal/mole for 
1150 to 1500°C and in the range of 84 to 94 kcal/mole 
for 1500 to 1900°C. 

The model proposed by Killey to explain creep of 
hypostoichiometric UC involves the dissolution of free 
uranium from grain boundaries into the UC lattice, 
along with the formation of carbon vacancies. The 
carbon vacancies then migrate into the substructure 
formed during primary creep, where they may con- 
dense. It is assumed that uranium diffuses rapidly along 
the substructure so that uranium diffusion is not the 
rate-limiting step. In these experiments grain-boundary 
sliding was not observed. 

Killey?* has also performed a series of compressive 
creep tests on arc-cast, polycrystalline [120-u grain size 
(g.s.)] hyperstoichiometric UC (4.81—5.18 wt.%) in 
the temperature range of 1225 to 1600°C and under 
stresses of 1500 to 10,000 psi. It was found that the 
creep data could be fitted either to an expression of 
the form 





——, AH’ — (BRT — a)o . 
€=A exp -| RT (14) 
where A’ = 0.0189 hr? 
AH’ = 25 + 25 kcal/mole 
B= 6.28 x 10°? + 2.61 x 10° in.7Ib" 
a = 18.7 + 4.26 cal mole"! Ib7! in.” 
or to one of the form 
AH" 
. = ” n ee 
€=A a exp ( 9 (15) 


where, for low temperatures and low stresses, 


A” =2.28 x 10°? 
n=1.79 + 0.67 
AH" = 68.6 + 23.4 kcal/mole 


or where, at high temperatures and high stresses, 


A” =1.13x 10"! 
n=4,18+ 1.36 
AH" = 141.6 + 21.6 kcal/mole 


At a stress of 6000 psi, the transition occurs in the 
temperature range of 1300 to 1400°C. 

Under equivalent conditions of stress and tem- 
perature, the creep rates for hyperstoichiometric UC 
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are several orders of magnitude lower than are those 
for hypostoichiometric material. The high creep activa- 
tion energies and the form of the stress exponents 
obtained from Eq. 15 are consistent with several of the 
creep models involving diffusion-limited dislocation 
motion, with the creep being controlled by uranium 
diffusion. Killey suggests that the low-temperature, 
low-stress results may be interpreted in terms of a 
model in which the activated step is that of overcoming 
the Peierls stress for the dislocations. 

Creep tests on single crystals of varying orientation, 
in conjunction with metallographic observations, de- 
termined the principal active slip system at 1400°C and 
below to be (110) {100}. From 1300 to 1500°C at 
6000 psi, the slip plane became increasingly wavy. This 
behavior corresponded with the transition of creep 
behavior with stress and temperature given by Eq. 15. 

Information concerning rate-controlling processes 
can sometimes be obtained from the influence of 
composition on creep rates. Norreys,°® Killey,??’?? 
and Magnier, Marchal, and Accary®? found that creep 
rates for uranium carbide decreased with increasing 
carbon content. For example, at 1300°C and 6000 psi, 
Norreys found that samples containing 4.7 wt.%C 
plastically deformed some 25% in 30hr, whereas 
samples containing 4.9 and 5.2 wt.%C strained less 
than 2% in the same time interval. This was attributed 
to the presence of free uranium along grain boundaries 
in the hypostoichiometric specimens. The same effect 
was found by Magnier, Marchal, and Accary®? over the 
range of 4.49 to 5 wt.% carbon at 1900°C and a stress 
of 3850 psi. 

However, if the observed dependence of creep rates 
on carbon concentration is attributed to variations in 
diffusion rates rather than to the presence of varying 
amounts of a second phase, then the diffusion data 
suggest uranium diffusion is the rate-controlling 
process. Lindner, Riemer, and Scherff,”* Bentle and 
Ervin,’? and Villaine?* all found that uranium- 
diffusion coefficients decreased with increasing carbon 
content, which is the behavior consistent with de- 
creasing creep rates, whereas Lee and Barrett?’ and 
Bentle and Ervin?* found that carbon diffusivities 
increased with increasing carbon concentration. There 
have been no systematic studies of the influence of 
grain size or density on the creep behavior of uranium 
carbide. 


UN 


Compression creep of uranium mononitride has 
been investigated by Fassler, Huegel, and DeCresente®” 
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and by Vandervoort, Barmore, and Cline,’° while 
Stellrecht and Moak7” have performed tensile creep 
tests on this compound (see Table 7). 

Fassler, Huegel, and DeCresente®’ studied 
specimens that had a 95% T.D.., a grain size of 30 w and 
a nitrogen content of 5.25 wt.%. These samples 
contained 1100 ppM carbon and 2600 ppM oxygen as 
the primary nonmetallic impurities. The principal 
metallic impurities, in weight percent, were Si, 0.05; 
Fe, 0.05; Cr, 0.02; and Ni, 0.02 wt.%. Tests were 
performed in a vacuum of 10°° torr. At 6000 psi and 


over, in the temperature range of 1100 to 1250°C, the, 


creep rates could be fitted by a relation of the form 





(16) 


€=2.75 x 10° exp (- a | 


RT 


whereas, at 8000 psi and over, in the temperature range 
of 1100 to 1350°C, the relation was 


“98% ay 


é=6.9 x 10° exp ( 


From these two stress levels, a stress exponent of 4.15 
was estimated. 

Several tests were performed on samples containing 
430 ppM oxygen and 1550 ppM carbon. At 1100°C 
and 6000 psi, creep rates for the low-oxygen-content 
material were an order of magnitude higher than those 
found for the UN containing 2600 ppM oxygen 
discussed earlier. The experimental results obtained by 
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Fassler, Huegel, and DeCresente are included in 
Fig. 30. 

Vandervoort, Barmore, and Cline?® performed 
their study on stoichiometric UN in the temperature 
range of 1500 to 1800°C at stresses from 2000 to 
5000 psi in a partial pressure of 200 mm nitrogen. The 
specimens had theoretical density and contained 
400 ppM oxygen and 100 ppM carbon with a nitrogen 
content of 5.56 wt.%. Primary metallic impurities were 
50 ppM Ca, 30 ppM Fe, and 20 ppM Si. The average 
grain size was 140 yw except for one specimen having a 
grain size of 2000 yu. The results obtained are plotted in 
Fig. 30. An average stress exponent, n = 6.0 + 1.0, was 
obtained, and the average creep activation energy was 
75 +10 kcal/mole. Although the activation energies 
obtained by Vandervoort, Barmore, and Cline’® differ 
from those determined by Fassler, Huegel, and 
DeCresente,°” the relative positions for specimens of 
equivalent oxygen content are consistent if the data are 
corrected for the difference in stress. This may be 
somewhat fortuitous since the U/N ratios for the two 
studies must be different and creep rates may be 
expected to vary with composition. 

Comparison of the creep activation energies given 
in Fig.30 with the diffusion activation energies in 
Table 8 shows that the creep process may involve 
uranium volume diffusion. Reimann and Lundy7°® 
found that the uranium-diffusion activation energy 
increased from 60 kcal/mole to 105 kcal/mole as the 
nitrogen pressure and temperature increased. This is 
precisely the effect observed in the creep studies, 


Table 7 Creep Properties of UN 











Q~ 
Temp., Grain kcal/ 
Ref. % T.D. AS Atm size, u Purity n mole Remarks 
Fassler 95 1100 to 1350 10° torr 30 1100 ppM C 4.15 62 Compression, 
et al.°’? vacuum 2600 ppM O 6000 to 8000 
0.05 wt.% Si psi, 5.25 
0.05 wt.% Fe wt.% N 
0.02 wt.% Ni 
0.02 wt.% Cr 
Vandervoort ~100 1500 to 1800 200 torr N, 140 400 ppM O 6+1 S210 Compression 
et al.7° 100 ppM C 2000 to 5000 
50 ppM Ca psi, 5.56 
30 ppM Fe wt.%N 
20 ppM Si 
Stellrecht ~100 1400 to 1700 10% atmN, 25 130 ppM O ~3 Tension, 
and Moak77 4X 10° 400 ppM C - 2500 to 5000 
atm N, 100 ppM psi 
others 
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Fig. 30 Steady-state creep rate as a function of temperature 
for uranium mononitride tested in compression. 
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although the creep activation energy at high tem- 
peratures is somewhat lower than the uranium- 
diffusion activation energy. 

Stellrecht and Moak77 have performed a limited 
number of tensile creep tests on high-density, poly- 
crystalline UN. Tests were performed at 1400°C under 
a nitrogen pressure of 10°* atm and at 1700°C under 
4 x 10° atm nitrogen. These pressures were expected 
to maintain a U/N ratio near the center of the 
composition range for UN. At 1400°C and 5000 psi, a 
specimen was elongated 11% before failure occurred, 
and, at 1700°C and 1700 psi, a specimen failed after 
4% elongation. At 1400°C it was estimated that n = 3 
for tests at 2500 and 5000 psi. This may represent a 
transition region from a linear stress behavior to the 
high-power-law stress region found by the previous 
workers, The creep rates obtained by Stellrecht and 
Moak’” are included in Fig. 30. 


(Up s5Puo.1 s)(Co.65No,35) 


The compressive creep properties of mixed 
uranium—plutonium carbonitride have been studied by 
de Novion et al.®? In the temperature range of 1150 to 
1700°C, creep activation energies for (Up.g5Puo.15) 
(Co.6sNo.35) were found to vary from 83 kcal/mole 
to 101 kcal/mole over a range of applied stresses from 
1940 to 9400 psi (see Fig. 31). The stress dependence 
of the creep rate over this range of stresses is n ~ 2.3. 
These experiments, performed in vacuum on specimens 


Table 8 Self-Diffusion in UN 








Q, 
Ele- Temp., De kcal 
Reference ment © Atm Purity (cm’)/(sec) mole Comments 
Sturiale and EN 1560 to 1900 ~=—:100 torr N, 2.6 x 10% 55 25- and 125-y grain size. 
DeCrescente? ® 1250 to 1500 29 14N~—!5N exchange 
method 
Reimann and 733U 1100 to 1600 LowN, pressure 3.24x 107 60 Alpha-energy degradation 
Lundy’? 1420 to 1830 = Higher N, 7.54x 10? 105 Large-grained polycrystals 


pressure 


Holt and reN 
Almassy® ° 


1700 to 2000 = 7 to 603 torr 


nitrogen 


Droege and oN 1360 to 1800 


Alexander?! 


0.5 to 10 torr 
nitrogen 


784 ppM O 56 
211 ppMC 


1S5N >'SF, Composition 
unknown. Large grains. 
DN a PNO.36 
for 0.01 <P < 
1.0 atm 


Arc-melted, large grains. 
Dy increases with in- 
creasing nitrogen pressure 
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Fig. 31 Steady-state creep rate vs. temperature for U, .,, 
Puy.is) (Cy.ssNo.35) tested in compression; 91% T.D. 
From de Novion, Amice, Groff, Guerin, and Padel.*? 


of 91% T.D., gave higher creep rates than those 
reported for UN or UC for comparable conditions. This 
result was attributed to the lower density of the mixed 
carbonitride specimens. 


IN-PILE CREEP STUDIES 


UO, 


Sykes and Sawbridge®*’*' studied the in-pile creep 


behavior of natural UO, in an atmosphere of purified 
argon. The test specimens, which had a grain size of 
17 wand a density of >97% T.D., were in the form of 
helical springs with an outside diameter of 20 mm 
(0.788 in.) and with six active coils having a 1-mm 
(0.039 in.) square cross section. A constant load was 
maintained on the specimen through a pretensioned 
spring in the capsule which was in contact with a free 
end of the specimen. Strain was measured continuously 
by an electrical displacement transducer, and the 
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temperature was measured by two thermocouples 
located near the specimen. 

Creep tests have been conducted using six different 
capsules in the temperature range of 525 to 880°C. 
The shear stress for the two specimens in the region 
located at 44% of the distance from the side of the 
square cross section ranged from 505 to 2670 psi, 
which is an equivalent compressive stress range of 875 
to 4620 psi. Tests were conducted at a maximum 
fission rate of 1.5 x 10!? fissions/(cm*)(sec). The 
experimental conditions employed for all the in-pile 
creep tests performed to date on ceramic fuels are 
included in Table 9. 

Data obtained by Sawbridge and Sykes®? are given 
in Fig.32, which is a plot of in-pile creep rates vs. 
reciprocal temperature. All points in this plot have 
been normalized to a compressive stress of 3500 psi on 
the assumption that creep rate is directly proportional 
to stress, which is a reasonable assumption for the 
relatively low stresses used for these tests. Tests 1* and 
2* were stopped before steady-state creep-rate con- 
ditions were reached, and the points for 1* and 2* in 
Fig. 32 are therefore slightly higher than the steady- 
state points would be. 

There is a moderate variation in the fission rate, 
ranging from 7.3 x 10!! fissions/(cm?)(sec) (test 3B) 
up to 1.5 x 10? fissions/(cm*)(sec) (tests 1, 2, 3A, 
and 4), Even though there is some scatter in the data, it 
shows that the creep rates are not a strong function of 
temperature as are out-of-pile creep rates extrapolated 
from higher temperatures to 525 to 800°C, Further- 
more, out-of-pile creep rates would be expected to be 
at least two orders of magnitude below the in-pile data 
points at 720°C (1.007 x 10°°°K"'). 

A recent in-pile experiment was conducted by 
Solomon and Routbort.2* The specimen used in this 
study was a helical spring with 16 active turns. The 
outside diameter was 0.932 in., and the wire diameter 
was 0.073 in. This stoichiometric UO, had an enrich- 
ment of 1.82%, a 10-u grain size, and a 96% T.D. with 
porosity distributed uniformly within the grains. The 
capsule had a device to apply load on the specimen by 
deadweight loading. The creep strain was measured 
during testing by a linear variable differential trans- 
ducer. The measured surface temperature of the spring 
was 102°C. The calculated outer-fiber shear stress was 
2890 psi, which is an equivalent outer-fiber tensile 
stress of 5005 psi. The test was run at a fission rate of 
2 x 10!? fissions/(cm*)(sec) and yielded a creep rate 
of approximately 4 x 10°° hr“'. This creep rate repre- 
sents an enhancement of many orders of magnitude 
with respect to the out-of-pile creep rate extrapolated 
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Table 9 In-Pile Creep Investigations of Nuclear Fuels 












































Maximum 
Grain fission rate 
Mate- Type of Temp., size, fissions/ 
Reference rial test "€ Atm mM %T.D. (cm*)(sec) Remarks 
Sykes and UO, Compression 525to Argon 17 >97 1.5x10'?  In-pile creep rate enhanced 
Sawbridge®*°?! of spring ~880 orders of magnitude with 
respect to the extrapolated 
out-of-pile creep rate 
Solomon UO, — Spring in 102 Nak 10 96 2.6 x 10'? = In-pile creep rate enhanced 
and Routbort® 4 tension by many orders of magnitude 
over the extrapolated out-of- 
pile creep rate. Initial com- 
position stoichiometric 
Brucklacher UO, Compression 220 to NaK 30 to 40 95 1.0x10'*  In-pile creep rate enhanced 
and Dienst® * 600 by orders of magnitude over 
the extrapolated out-of- 
pile creep rate 
Clough? ° UO, Bend and 500 to 8 to 10 96 to97 1.6x10'*  In-pile creep rate enhanced 
creep 750 by orders of magnitude over 
the out-of-pile creep rate. 
Initial O/U ratio <2.0005 
Clough? ° UC Tensile 802 30 95.5 6 x 10'? In-pile creep rate enhanced 
by orders of magnitude over 
the out-of-pile creep rate 
Perrin® © UO, Compression 1000to Helium 27 98 1.2x10'*  In-pile creep rate enhanced 
1180 by a factor of five over 
out-of-pile creep rate. 
Stoichiometry during testing 
~2.0003 
TEMPERATURE, °C 
780 680 600 325 
1075 T T ] | 
Data normalized to 3500 psi 
Test | Fission rate, fissions/(cm>)(sec) 
7 
Fe ei * 1.5 x 10!2 
- * 42 
uj 0 2* 2 fea a 
»* 3A 1.5 x 10 
aw 10% }- Oo 1* 38 7.3 x 10! - 
0. 4 1.5 x 10/2 
w 48 3, 5A 1.3 x 10% 
oO 58 58 9.5 x 10"! 
06 6 1.1 x 10!2 
*Stopped before steady state 
O38 
1077 | | | | | | | 
0.90 0.95 4.00 1.05 1.40 1415 1.20 4:25 1.30 


RECIPROCAL TEMPERATURE, 103 °K"! 


Fig. 32 Creep rate vs. reciprocal temperature for in-pile creep tests (from Sykes and Sawbridge).°* °°! 
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to 102°C. It should be noted, however, that extrapolat- 
ing high-temperature creep data (T>1000°C) to 
102°C may not be valid. It is entirely likely that 
different creep mechanisms operate in the two dif- 
ferent temperature ranges, and that these have dif- 
ferent activation energies. 

Brucklacher and Dienst®* have performed in-pile 
compression creep experiments on 15% enriched UQ,. 
The test specimen consisted of 19 alternating rings of 
UO, and Mo (TZM). The purpose of the metal rings 
was to reduce the temperature gradients in the UO, 
rings. The UO, had a 30- to 40-u grain size and a 95% 
T.D. The load on the specimen was applied by gas 
pressure, and the strain was measured by an electrical 
displacement transducer. Temperature was measured 
by means of thermocouples located near the specimen. 
Tests were run at a fission rate of 1.0 x 10! fissions/ 
(cm*)(sec), under compressive stresses up to 4950 psi 
and a maximum specimen surface temperature of 
410°C that corresponded to a maximum specimen 
internal temperature of 600°C. 

Figure 33 is a plot of creep rate vs. stress for in-pile 
creep tests of UO. The two points near a zero stress 
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Fig. 33 Creep rate vs. stress for in-pile creep of UO,. From 
Brucklacher and Dienst.*® 5 


show that some swelling occurs owing to irradiation. 
Thus the actual in-pile creep rates may be larger than 
the observed values since any swelling would tend to 
decrease the apparent compressive creep rate. The 
highest creep rate observed was 1.3 x 10° hr! at a 
stress of 3700 psi. In the temperature range studied, it 
was concluded that the creep rate increases only 
slightly with increasing temperature. 

Clough?° performed creep relaxation and three- 
point bend tests on UO,. The tests were performed on 
96 to 97% T.D. material with a grain size of 8 to 10 y, 
with an initial O/U ratio of <2.0005, and at three 
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levels of enrichment. The specimens were rectangular, 

each having length, outside diameter, and inside 
diameter of 0.98, 0.79, and 0.195 in., respectively. The 
three-point bend tests were conducted under ap- 
proximately constant-stress conditions, with an initial 
stress of about 4930 psi, using a spring-loaded plunger 
stressing the center of the specimen. The amount of 
bending in the test specimens was determined by 
postirradiation measurements. Creep rates were cal- 
culated by dividing total deflection by the total test 
time. 

Figure 34 is a plot of creep rate over stress (€/0) vs. 
reciprocal temperature for the six irradiated bend 
specimens. This normalization assumes that Ea, 
which is reasonable for the stress employed. Two 
unirradiated compression creep tests run at 1200 and 
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Fig. 34 Creep rate divided by stress vs. reciprocal temperature 
for out-of-pile and in-pile UO, creep tests. After Clough,” ° 
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1300°C are shown, and six unirradiated bend tests in 
the range 600 to 950°C are shown. A plot of creep rate 
of unirradiated UO, with a 10-y grain size at stresses 
below 3050 psi, according to the relation 
é/o = 1.41 x 10% exp (—90,000/RT7), is also shown 
which predicts creep rates very close to the unirra- 
diated compression creep rates measured by Clough. 
The equation is based on a literature survey by Sykes 
and Sawbridge.®? Also shown in the figure are six tests 
run on irradiated specimens in the temperature range 
500 to 770°C. These in-pile tests have creep rates that 
are over two orders of magnitude more rapid than the 
unirradiated creep rates in the temperature range 600 
to 750°C. It is not known why creep rates for 
unirradiated UO, are athermal. The results suggest that 
out-of-pile creep at low temperatures is controlled by a 
mechanism different from those operative above 
1000°C. 

Perrin and coworkers®” studied the in-pile com- 
pressive creep behavior of 24.48% enriched UO, in a 
series of three capsules. To minimize temperature 
gradients, they prepared the test specimens as hollow 
cylinders with a length of 0.750in., an outside 
diameter of 0.250 in., and an inside diameter of 
0.150 in. The grain size was 27 w, and the density was 
98% T.D. The residual porosity was spherical and 
mainly located within the grains. The stoichiometry 
during the in-pile tests was not controlled but was, on 
the basis of out-of-pile controlled-stoichiometry ex- 
periments,°? estimated to be 2.0003. The capsule 
contained heaters for controlling the specimen tem- 
perature, and the temperature was measured by three 
thermocouples attached directly to the specimen 
surface. Constant load was applied to the specimen by 
externally controlled gas pressure. Creep strain was 
measured continuously by a transducer that converted 
the relative linear movement of two probes attached to 
the specimen into induced pressure changes across a 
variable orifice. Tests were conducted in a temperature 
range of 1000 to 1180°C and in a stress range of 1500 
to 4000 psi. Most tests were run at a fission rate of 
1.2 x 10% fissions/(cm*)(sec), although one test was 
run at 4 x 10!? fissions/(cm* (sec). 

To show the effect of fission rate and stress, the 
investigators®® normalized the data to a single effective 
temperature of 1100°C and plotted them as creep rate 
vs. stress, as shown in Fig. 35. The activation energies 
used for the normalization were determined separately 
for the in-pile and out-of-pile data. The out-of-pile tests 
(y = 0) show a creep rate proportional to stress to the 
first power, ie., € «ao. This indicates a creep 
mechanism such as_ grain-boundary sliding? * or 
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Fig. 35 Creep rate vs. stress for out-of-pile and in-pile UO, 
creep tests, normalized to T = 1100°C. After Perrin.® ° 


Nabarro—Herring creep,*? rather than a mechanism 
such as dislocation climb where creep rate is pro- 
portional to stress to the fourth to fifth power. The 
same type of creep-rate dependence on stress is seen 
for the in-pile tests at a fission rate of 1.2 x 10? 
fissions/(cm*)(sec). Further, the creep rates at this 
fission rate are enhanced in comparison to the zero- 
fission-rate creep rates by a factor of 4 to 5. One 
creep test was run at an intermediate creep rate of 
4x 10!? fissions/(cm? (sec). This result, together with 
the data at 1.2 x 10!? fissions/(cm*)(sec), indicates 
that the creep rate increases about linearly with the 
fission rate. Additional data points at the intermediate 
fission rate would be needed to better define the exact 
dependence of creep rate on fission rate. 
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A further important result is that the out-of-pile 
tests on a given specimen before and after in-pile tests 
fall on the same curve. For example, tests 2C and 2D 
were out-of-pile, test 2G was run in-pile, and then 
test 2H was run out-of-pile. In addition, 3B was run 
out-of-pile, 3D was then run in-pile, and finally 3E was 
run out-of-pile. Out-of-pile and in-pile tests were 
normally separated at 24-hr or greater periods of time, 
but the specimen was maintained at temperature. 
There was, therefore, time for relaxation of the defect 
structure produced during irradiation, such as anneal- 
ing out of any excess vacancies above the equilibrium 
number or mutual annihilation of vacancies and inter- 
Stitials. 

These results indicate that é% 0. In general, for a 
constant fission rate, we can write 


é=Koe@/RT (18) 


where K is a constant depending on such factors as 
grain size, density, and stoichiometry. Equation 16 can 
be rewritten as 


é/o =KerO/RT (19) 


where é/o is the stress-compensated creep rate. 
Figure 36 is a plot of the stress-compensated creep rate 
as a function of reciprocal temperature for fission rates 
of 0, 4x 10'?, and 1.2 x 10! fissions/(cm*)(sec). 
There is a strong temperature dependence of the 
stress-compensated creep rate for the in-pile tests as 
well as for the out-of-pile tests. The activation energies 
for the out-of-pile tests and the in-pile tests at 
1.2 x 10!% fissions/(cm?)(sec) are about the same, 
being in the range of 90 to 100 kcal/mole. These 
results show that the in-pile creep-rate curve in this 
temperature range of 1000 to 1180°C is displaced 
above and approximately parallel to the out-of-pile 
creep-rate Curve. 

It is difficult to plot quantitatively all the data 
available on in-pile creep of UO, because of un- 
certainties in temperature in some investigations, varia- 
tions in density, grain size, stoichiometry, amount of 
enrichment, fission rate, and state of stress. However, 
on the basis of the tests performed by several other 
groups in the range of 100 to 825°C and the results of 
our investigation in the range 1000 to 1180°C, the 
qualitative behavior appears to be as follows: The 
in-pile creep rate in the low-temperature region (~100 
to 750°C) is athermal or only moderately dependent 
on temperature and is two to three orders of mag- 
nitude greater than the out-of-pile thermal creep rate, 
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Fig. 36 Creep rate divided by stress vs. reciprocal temperature 
for out-of-pile and in-pile UO, creep tests. After Perrin.* ° 


which may also be athermal at low temperatures. 
However, in the high-temperature region, the in-pile 
creep rate is strongly dependent on temperature with 
an activation energy (90 to 100 kcal/mole) of the order 
of the out-of-pile creep. This suggests a model where 
the in-pile creep rate is always greater than the 
out-of-pile creep, at least to temperatures of ap- 
proximately 1200°C for fission rates greater than 
1 x 10!% fissions/(cm? )(sec). 


UC 


Clough?® performed a uniaxial tensile test on 
hyperstoichiometric UC containing 4.85 wt.% carbon. 
Platelets of UC existed within grains, and platelets of 
U,C3 existed along grain boundaries and at triple 
points. The grain size varied from 5 to 100 yw, with the 
mean grain size being 30 yw, and the density was 95.5% 
T.D. The tensile specimen had a 1-in.-gauge length and 
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a 0.120-in.-gauge diameter. A screw mechanism located 
at the top of the capsule adjusted a compressible spring 
that applied the load to the tensile specimen. Strain 
was measured by means of a micrometer located in the 
capsule. Temperature was controlled by a heater in the 
capsule and measured by two thermocouples on the 
specimen. 

For the in-pile tensile creep test, the effective 
specimen temperature was 802°C, the stress was 3770 
psi, and the fission rate was 6x 10!? fissions/ 
(cm?)(sec). The result is shown in Fig. 37 along with 
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Fig. 37 Creep rate vs. reciprocal temperature for out-of-pile 
and in-pile UC creep tests, After Clough.’ ° 


the creep rate measured without irradiation during the 
reactor shutdown at the same stress and a temperature 
of approximately 733°C. 

Also shown in Fig. 37 are compressive creep tests 
of unirradiated UC run in argon. The cylindrical test 
specimens were 0.197 to 0.295 in. long and 0.125 in. 
in diameter. Tests were run at 4640 psi at temperatures 
from 1060°C to 1300°C. In addition, a single post- 
irradiation compression test was run on a specimen 
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machined from the in-pile tensile specimen. It was 
tested at 1200°C and 4640 psi and had a creep rate 
very close to the unirradiated specimens. 

The in-pile creep rate was approximately 5 x 10~° 
hr’ at 3770 psi and 802°C. An extrapolation of the 
unirradiated creep data (determined at 4640 psi) to the 
same temperature is a creep rate more than two orders 
of magnitude below the in-pile creep rate. Thus the UC 
creep rate in-pile is substantially enhanced over the 
out-of-pile creep rate if it can be assumed that 
extrapolation of out-of-pile high-temperature creep 
data to low temperatures is a valid procedure. 


=i 
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Operating Experience at the Connecticut 
Yankee Reactor October-December 1970 


By Myrna L. Steele* 


OPERATIONS 


At the beginning of October 1970, the plant' was 


Operating at the nominal full-power level of 


600 MW(e). At 0537 hr on October 12, a momentary 
decrease in the indicated reactor coolant flow from 
loop 2 initiated an automatic trip. Normal steam dump 
was actuated, and all 10 steam-dump valves opened to 
reduce the reactor coolant average temperature from 
545 to 535°F; however, a coil stop for one of the 10 
steam-dump-valve positioners was out of adjustment 
and prevented one valve from closing when the average 
temperature reached 535°F. The average coolant tem- 
perature continued decreasing to a minimum of 502°F 
while efforts to isolate the dump valve were made, then 
began recovering after the main-steam-line trip valves 
and the steam-dump-header manual isolation valve 
were closed. Because the trip was initiated from an 
indicated loss-of-coolant flow, the constant-voltage- 
supply unit, the rectifier circuit, and the optical-meter 
relay associated with the loop 2 flow-transmitter 
system were replaced. Also, the faulty coil stop for the 
steam-dump-valve positioner was cleaned and read- 
justed, and all other positioner assemblies were in- 
spected to assure proper adjustment. The plant was 
returned to full power until October 24 when it was 
shut down at 0849 for examinations of prospective 
reactor operators and for miscellaneous maintenance. 

During the shutdown a complete calibration of one 
of the three level-monitoring channels for the pres- 
surizer was effected because of an unexplained indi- 
cated-drift problem. The drifting had been observed on 


*U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Division of Technical 
Information Extension, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37830. 
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a small scale following the startup of Core II in June 
1970, and a check-out of the channels during a plant 
shutdown on Sept. 11, 1970, had failed to locate the 
cause. During the 2 weeks prior to the shutdown for 
operator examinations, the drift had increased. Even 
though several new components had been installed in 
the channel before it was calibrated, the channel was 
still considered to be malfunctioning when returned to 
service. 

At 2130 on October 24, the plant was returned to 
the nominal 600-MW(e) level without the drifting 
pressurizer-level-monitoring channel. Further investiga- 
tion showed that the instrumentation was properly 
aligned and that the problem was other than the 
electronics. The difficulty appeared to result either 
from one of the reference legs or from a malfunction 
of the other two level-monitoring channels. After a 
check-out of the static reference leg for the drifting 
channel yielded no answers, the plant was removed 
from service at 2106 on October 26, and at 2210 the 
reactor was scrammed. The plant was removed from 
service so that the other two pressurizer-level-monitor- 
ing channels could be checked. The check revealed a 
partial loss of the common high-side static reference leg 
of these two channels. Both the high- and low-side 
reference legs were blown down and refilled, and, when 
returned to service, these two channels indicated the 
same as the third channel. The pressurizer level was 
then raised slowly to 80% to verify proper response of 
the channels. 

Although the cause of the partial loss of the 
reference leg could not be positively identified, the 
bypass valve on a Ap cell, which had leaked slightly 
from the packing gland, was adjusted. At 0308 on 
October 27, as the reactor was just critical in prepara- 
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tion for a return to full power, the reactor was 
scrammed by a momentary high-level signal from two 
of the pressurizer-level-monitoring channels. A Ap cell 
for one of the pressurizer-level channels had been 
returned to service with its low-side isolation valve in 
the open position. All channel checks were completed, 
all channels were restored to service, and the plant was 
back on line at 0454. 

Plant output remained’ at the nominal 600-MW(e) 
level until November 11 when the output was reduced 
to 540 MW(e) for sensitivity tests of the instrumenta- 
tion, and then the power was returned to the 
600-MW(e) level. At 0210 on November 24, the load 
was rapidly reduced to 400 MW(e) because of a failure 
of a circulating-water pump. By 0335 the load was 
further reduced to about 300 MW(e), and a second 
circulating-water pump was removed from service while 
plant conditions were evaluated. At 1318 on Novem- 
ber 25, one of the circulating-water pumps was re- 
turned to service, and the plant load was increased to 
~500 MW(e); however, an hour later the load was 
reduced to 390 MW(e) so that one coolant loop could 
be removed from service and a leaking lower flange in 
the feedwater-control valve could be repaired. The 
repairs were completed at 2150, and the load was 
returned to ~500MW(e), where it remained until 
November 27. At 0707 on that day, the load was 
reduced to ~400MW(e) so that the other repaired 
circulating-water pump could be returned to service. 
Then the plant load was again increased to the nominal 
full-power level. 

On December 3 while the plant® was still at 
nominal full power, a steam-flow—feedwater-flow mis- 
match signal coincident with a steam-generator low- 
level signal caused an automatic reactor trip. The 
mismatch—low-level signal was generated when the 
shift supervisor switched from what he assumed to be a 
faulty power supply for a semivital bus to an alternate 
power supply. Actually he had switched from an 
operable alternate power supply to a faulty normal 
power supply. All systems functioned normally to 
bring the plant to a hot-standby condition. The power 
was switched back to the functioning alternate power 
supply, the faulty normal power supply was repaired, 
and the plant was returned to full power. The next day 
the load was reduced to 400 MW(e), and another 
circulating-water pump was removed from service for 
maintenance. 

An increase in plant load to ~540 MW(e) while the 
pump was out was followed, on December 7, by a 
reduction to 400 MW(e) while the pump was being put 
back into service and then by a return to nominal full 
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power. On the following day the output was reduced 
to 400 MW(e) to permit not only a check for leaking 
condenser tubes but also the removal of another of the 
four circulating-water pumps for maintenance. Output 
was increased to ~600MW(e) during the three- 
circulating-water-pump mode of operation and again 
reduced to 400 MW(e) on December 9 to return the 
pump to service. The fourth and final pump was 
removed from service for maintenance at this time, and 
plant load was returned to full power with three 
circulating-water pumps operating. On December 12 
the load was decreased to 400 MW(e), and the repaired 
circulating-water pump was returned to service. Load 
was then increased to full power until December 17 
when a reduction to 300 MW(e) was necessary because 
of a leaking drain on one of the steam-generator feed 
pumps. Repairs were completed, and the load was 
returned to normal [600 MW(e)| for the remainder of 
1970. 


MAINTENANCE, MODIFICATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS 


The items listed below are selected from the 
referenced reports to give the reader an idea of the 
minor, but noteworthy, problems that can be en- 
countered during routine operations. 


Plant Systems 
October 1970 (Ref. 1) 


Drain valves were installed on the air headers for both diesel 
generators. 

A time-delay relay associated with the half-power resistor 
circuitry for the slave cycler of a control-rod subgroup was 
replaced. 

A new gasket was installed on the cascading-vent orifice for a 
feedwater heater. 

A leak in the bonnet of a level-control valve on the heater-drain 
tank was repaired by welding the bonnet and capping the 
studs and nuts. 

A leaking bonnet on a manual isolation valve in the feedwater 
system was welded. 

A leak in the recirculation line from the steam-generator feed 
pump to the condenser was repaired. 

A heater-drain pump was repacked. 

New bodies were installed on each recirculation-control valve 
on the steam-generator feed pump. 

A leaking diaphragm for a manway for a moisture-separator 
reheater was repaired. 

The failed bearings in a cooling-fan motor for one of the 
control-rod drives were replaced. 


November 1970 (Ref. 2) 


New bearings were installed in a cooling-fan motor for another 


control-rod drive. 
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A leaking bonnet gasket on a control valve for a reheater-drain 
tank was replaced. 

[he moisture separator for a compressor in the control air 
system was replaced because of a cracked flange. 

[he circulating-water pump that failed in service was removed 
and repaired. A stainless-steel liner that was located at the 
point of highest impingement had broken away from the 
intake bell and lodged between the impeller and the pump 
casing. The liner was removed, the holes were filled with 
epoxy, the impeller and shaft were balanced, and the pump 
was reassembled and returned to service. 

A leaking bottom flange on a feedwater-control valve was 
repaired by welding a cap over the bottom flange. 


December 1970 (Ref. 3) 


A new outboard bearing was installed in a charging pump, and 
the motor for the pump was realigned and doweled. 

[he edges of the propeller blades in three circulating-water 
pumps were trimmed, the stainless-steel bands on the intake 
bells were removed, and all impingement holes in the intake 
bells were filled with epoxy. 


‘ailed bearings on the motor for the aerated-drain-tank pump 
were replaced, and the pump and motor were realigned. 


Failed bearings in the fan of a vapor extractor for the generator 
were replaced, the shaft seal was replaced, and the fan was 
balanced. 

Instrumentation 


October 1970 (Ref. 1) 


A hot-leg resistance-temperature detector in the AT circuitry 
for one of the reactor coolant loops was replaced. 

A fourth level-monitoring channel for the pressurizer was 
modified for use at operating temperature and pressure. 

The pilot valve in the level-control-valve positioner for the 
heater-drain tank was replaced. 


November 1970 (Ref. 2) 


A pressure transmitter was installed in the residual heat- 
removal system. 

A faulty capacitor and a diode for one of the coolant-loop 
AT R/I converters were replaced. 

A new Ap cell was installed across the letdown prefilter. 


December 1970 (Ref. 3) 


A torque tube was replaced in the level controller for a 
reheater-drain tank. 

A volume booster was replaced on the pressure controller for 
the well-water system. 
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Operating Experience at the 
Ginna Reactor 


By Myrna L. Steele* 


Unit 1 of the Robert E. Ginna nuclear power plant, 
located on the south shore of Lake Ontario about 
16 miles east of Rochester,.N. Y., and owned by the 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., is a 420-MW(e) 
pressurized-water reactor (PWR). Initial criticality’ was 
achieved on Nov.9, 1969, and the designed power 
rating was reached in March 1970. By the end of 1970, 
the plant had generated in excess of 2.2 million MWh 
(net) of electricity. 

The three-region core? is composed of 121 
Zircaloy-clad, slightly enriched UO, fuel elements and 
33 rod-cluster control assemblies, 29 of which are full 
length and 4 are part length. The rod-cluster control 
assemblies are inserted into the guide thimbles of the 
fuel assemblies. The lower core support structure and 
the core barrel serve to provide passageways and 
control for‘the coolant flow of 33.65 x 10° Ib/hr from 
each of the two loops. The coolant flows from the 
vessel inlet nozzles down the annulus between the core 
barrel and the vessel wall, then along both sides of the 
thermal shield, and into a plenum at the bottom of the 
vessel. The coolant then turns and flows up through 
the lower support plate, through the intermediate 
diffuser plate, and then through the lower core plate. 
The flow holes in the diffuser plate and the lower core 
plate are. arranged to give a very uniform entrance-flow 


distribution to the core. After passing through the 


core, the coolant enters the area of the upper support 
structure and then flows generally radially to the 
core-barrel outlet nozzles and directly through the 
vessel outlet nozzles. A small amount of water also 
flows between the baffle plates and the core barrel to 
provide additional cooling of the barrel. Similarly, a 





*U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Division of Technical 
Information Extension, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37830. 


small amount of the entering flow is directed into the 
vessel head plenum and exits through the vessel outlet 
nozzles. Boric acid, dissolved in the coolant of the 
two-loop closed cooling system, is used for control of 
long-term reactivity effects. 

The turbine? is a_ three-element, tandem- 
compound, four-flow exhaust, d800-rpm unit with 
40-in. last-row blades. It has a maximum gross rating of 
slightly more tha 496 MW with inlet steam conditions 
of 730 psia, 508°F, exhaust at 1.35 in. Hg absolute, 0% 
makeup,, and five-stage feedwater heating. Steam leav- 
ing the high-pressure section of the turbine passes 
through moisture separators and is teheated by live 
steam to 480°F before entering the low-pressure 


’ turbine sections. 


The hydrogen inner-cooled main steam generator is 
rated 608 MVA at 19,000 V- with a power factor of 
0.85. It is equipped with a2600-kW rotating rectifier 
exciter that is directly connected to the generator 
shaft. 

Emergency power adequate for all engineered- 
safeguard equipment and instrumentation and control 
is provided by redundant diesel-driven generators, each 
rated at 1950 kW, 480 V. 

The turbine exhausts to two condensers cooled by 
lake water drawn from an intake..tunnel extending 
3100 ft out under the lake bottom. Total cooling-water 
flow is 356,000 gal/min with a ‘temperature rise of 
19.6°F at full power. 


OPERATIONS FROM INITIAL 
CRITICALITY THROUGH DEC. 31, 1970 


Low-power _ testing activities? were begun on 
Nov. 9, 1969, immediately after initial criticality of the 
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reactor, and, as soon as these tests were completed, the 
plant had to be shut down on Nov. 19, 1969, because 
of problems with the pressurizer-level instrumentation. 
The sealed tubing of the reference-leg level indicator 
for the pressurizer was removed, and open-type tubing 
was installed. This was a temporary measure, and the 
sealed tubing for the reference leg will be installed 
again at a later date after further development work 
and verification for this type of level indication. The 
reactor was returned to the critical condition on 
Nov. 28, 1969. On November 29, with the reactor at 
2% power, a false high-pressure signal from a condenser 
tripped the reactor. A valve to the bistable had been 
closed during calibration of the high-condenser- 
pressure logic and had not been reopened. 

The generator was initially phased to the line on 
December 2, and, while the power level was being 
increased on Dec. 3, a trip signal caused by a low-low 
steam-generator level was initiated when the suction 
valve to the operating feedwater pump was closed by 
mistake. The reactor was again brought up to the 20% 
power level, and again the low-low steam-generator- 
level reactor trip was actuated because the reactor 
operator had not manually reset the feedwater bypass 
valve after a high water level had occurred in the steam 
generator. The reactor was again brought back to the 
20% power level, and again the low-low steam- 
generator-level reactor trip was actuated. This time the 
feedwater bypass valves were placed in the automatic- 
operation mode before the turbine-stop valves were 
latched. 

Once again the reactor was brought back up, and 
on December 4, with the reactor at 24% power, the 
operator removed the field from the generator before 
he transferred the 4160-V-bus power supply to the 
34.5-kV auxiliary supply. This caused the loss of both 
reactor coolant pumps, which in turn caused a reactor 
trip. The reactor was brought critical again, and on 
December 6 a reactor trip was again initiated by a 
low-low steam-generator level. Excessive vibration had 
caused the differential-pressure mercoid switch in the 
seal-water system to trip the feedwater pump, which in 
turn caused the low-low level in the steam generator. 
The reactor was returned to operation for tests at 30% 
thermal power, which were completed in about a week. 
On December 15 a feedwater-pump trip caused a 
reactor trip due to a low-low steam-generator level. 
Low seal-water differential pressure had caused the 
feedwater pump to trip. 

The reactor was placed in the hot-shutdown condi- 
tion at 1400 hr on Dec. 16, 1969, in compliance with a 
Technical Specifications requirement because of the 
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failure of an engineered-safety-system valve to open 
completely during a monthly surveillance test. During 
the regular testing of all the engineered-safety-system 
valves, one of the 10-in. double-disk gate valves from 
containment sump B to the pumps of the residual- 
heat-removal (RHR) system failed to open fully. After 
the valve had been disassembled, inspection showed 
that both disks in the double-disk valve were bowed. 
Since damage was limited to the stainless-steel centers 
of the disks, the valve was reassembled using new 
internals. Stringent tests on the RHR system with the 
valve in place indicated no leaks, and so the reactor was 
again brought critical. 

On Dec. 30, 1969, during operation at 1% reactor 
power, a steam-flow—feedwater-flow mismatch concur- 
rent with a low steam-generator-level signal tripped the 
reactor. The 1A auxiliary feedwater pump was not 
operable, and the trip occurred before the steam-driven 
feedwater pump could be put into service. The 1B 
feedwater pump could not supply enough water for the 
load. 


On Jan. 3, 1970, with the reactor at 2% power, the 
reactor was scrammed by a safety-injection signal 
resulting from a_ two-out-of-three-logic low-pressure 
signal from the main steam line. Personnel who were 
calibrating one of the pressure channels had closed a 
valve to another pressure channel because steam was 
leaking from the gasket around the valve bonnet. At 
the time of the actuation of the safety-injection-system 
signal, it was noted that one set of the engineered- 
safety-system equipment and valves did not operate. 
Dirty contacts on a relay were cleaned, a test signal was 
initiated, and both logic trains then operated. However, 
three safeguard valves (two air-operated and one 
motor-operated) did not indicate proper operation on 
the status board in the control room. Further investiga- 
tion showed that the two air-operated valves were 
operating properly but that their respective position- 
indicator switches were out of position and unable to 
make contact for proper position indication; the 
switches were adjusted. The motor-operated valve was 
found to have an open contact in the limit switch, and 
this was adjusted. The valve was then exercised 
satisfactorily seven times. 

On Jan. 16—17, 1970, tests were performed to 
demonstrate the capability of the reactor instrumenta- 
tion to detect and verify the misalignment of a 
control-rod cluster with respect to its bank before core 
design limits are exceeded. The reactor was manually 
shut down twice on January 17; one trip was effected 
to repair a steam leak through the gasket on a 
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turbine-stop valve, and the other trip was necessitated 
by a malfunction of the control-rod-step counters. 
Testing at 50% thermal rating was begun on 
January 21 and was completed in about a week. During 
the 50% power testing, a turbine trip on January 27 
was caused by a loss of pressure in the pump for the 
electrohydraulic (EH) governor. The operator had put 
the feedwater-pump control in the pull-stop position 
when the steam-generator level reached 80%. The 
feedwater pump was not put back in service soon 
enough with manual feedwater control to avoid a 
low-low steam-generator-level signal, and thus a reactor 
trip resulted. The reactor was returned to the 50% 
power level and was again tripped when the overtem- 
perature AT bistable was tested. Further testing could 
not reproduce the problem, and so the reactor was 
returned to operation. On January 28, with the reactor 
at 23% power, a second trip from the overtemperature 
AT channel occurred while personnel were checking 


for the cause of the first one. Dirty contacts on one of 


the relays had allowed only one trip breaker to open 
on the two-out-of-four logic. Later that same day 
another trip occurred because of a feedwater-flow 
steam-flow mismatch concurrent with a low steam- 
generator-level signal. Severe water-level fluctuations in 
the A steam generator caused the A feedwater valve to 
close on a high-level signal. The feedwater-valve con- 
troller was put in the manual mode, and the valve was 
reset, but the operator was unable to control the swing 
in the steam-generator level. 

The reactor was kept at 50% of full power from 
January 28 until February 5 because of a condensate- 
pump failure. By February 12 the plant had been 
slowly brought to 75% power. Problems with con- 
densate pumps and heater-drain pumps limited opera- 
tion to between 50 and 75% of full power until 
March 11. The only trip in February occurred on 
February 22 during testing of the underfrequency trips 
on the 4160-V buses. 

On March 2 the plant was removed from service for 
39.5 hr so that the pressurizer-spray valves could be 
repacked. The power level was returned to 75% of full 
power, and testing at this level was begun on March 3 
and was completed in about 4 days. On March 6, 
during tests of the seals for the personnel- and 


equipment-hatch air locks, an excessive amount of 


leakage was noted. The leaks were traced to two shaft 


penetrations for the inside handwheels. Repacking of 


the handwheel shafts reduced the air leak to about 
one-eighth of the original leakage. On March 11, when 
the heater-drain-pump repairs were finished, the plant 
was brought to the 100% power level, and the 100-hr 
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acceptance run at 100% power was initiated. After this 
test was finished at 0200 on March 16, the 10 and 50% 
load-reduction tests were completed satisfactorily. On 
March 30, while plant personnel were performing a 
surveillance test, they asked the control operator to 
switch the automatic feedwater control to the manual 
position. The plant was at 100% power. When the 
operator switched from automatic to manual, the A 
steam-generator level began to oscillate, and the opera- 
tor could not catch it on manual control. The reactor 
tripped on the low steam-generator-level signal in 
conjunction with feedwater-flow—steam-flow mis- 
match. The plant was left out of service for scheduled 
maintenance on the primary and secondary systems in 
preparation for commercial operation. On Apr. 24, 
1970, the plant was returned to service. 

The plant remained at 100% of its rated power* © 
until May 14 when the turbine and reactor were 
tripped for the full-power trip test and for the 
scheduled turbine inspection and primary-system main- 
tenance. The primary system was held in hot-shutdown 
condition until the resistance-temperature detectors 
(RTDs) could be checked. When these checks were 
completed, the reactor operator tripped the main- 
steam-line isolation valves in preparation for reactor 
cooldown, but the position-indicating lights on the 
control board showed that one valve had failed to 
close. Investigations showed that the valve trip mecha- 
nism had operated to close the valve but that the valve 
had not closed fully. The packing gland was loosened, 
and then the valve did close fully. During the ensuing 
scheduled shutdown, which lasted until June 19, the 
malfunctioning main-steam-line isolation valve and a 
section of blading on the low-pressure side of the 
turbine were repaired. Also, two RTDs were replaced 
in the primary loops. 

The reactor was brought critical on June 18 in 
preparation for plant operation, but the fluttering of a 
safety-injection-system relay initiated a trip signal that 
caused one of the reactor trip breakers to open. The 
terminal screws in the relay were found to be loose. 
The reactor was again made critical, and the next day 
the reactor was tripped by a low-low water-level signal 
from a steam generator subsequent to a turbine 
overspeed-trip test. During the test the water level in 
the steam generators was being controlled manually by 
the use of the feedwater-bypass-system control valves. 
The pressure transient from the turbine trip depressed 
the water level in the steam generator and thereby 
initiated the low-low level signal. The plant was 
returned to service that day and remained at about 
85% of full power until July 5 when a steam leak was 
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located in a high-pressure turbine-gauge line. Since the 
turbine had to be shut down for the necessary repairs, 
further maintenance was also effected. This main- 
tenance included adding packing to a pressurizer-spray 
valve, checking the stroke on another spray valve, and 
adjusting the turbine-trip pilot valve. The plant was 
returned to about 85% of full power the same day and 
was’ kept at this level until July 12, when excess 
leakage of one of the primary-system valves neces- 
sitated that the reactor be manually shut down. 
Subsequent to repairs of the valve, the plant load was 
increased to 100% of full power and was kept at that 
level until one of the feedwater pumps tripped on 
July 25. That trip initiated a feedwater-flow—steam- 
flow mismatch signal concurrent with a low steam- 
generator-level signal and tripped the reactor. The plant 
load was returned to the nominal full-power level 
where it remained throughout August and until 
September 5. 

A manual turbine trip was initiated on September 5 
because noises coming from the turbine room were 
interpreted as turbine vibrations. The turbine trip 
resulted in a low-steam-generator-level—low-feedwater- 
flow signal, and this tripped the reactor. An investiga- 
tion revealed that loose packing in one of the main 
feedwater-control valves had caused oscillations in the 
feedwater supply to the steam generator. The packing 
was repaired, and the plant was returned to service. 
With the plant at about 45% turbine load, a failure of 
the EH governor system caused one turbine-control 
valve to close and two turbine-control valves to open 
wide, which in turn caused a load increase. The reactor 
control system followed this increase with no dif- 
ficulty. The load was maintained manually at 50% until 
the next morning when the turbine was manually 
tripped so that the EH governor system and a suction 
relief valve for a feedwater pump could be repaired. On 
September 8 the plant load was increased to nominal 
full power where it remained until September 30 when 
the plant was removed from the line for a 2-week 
maintenance shutdown. The maintenance included 
replacing a bonnet gasket on a pressurizer-spray valve, 
welding a pipe leak on the high-pressure turbine, 
replacing two failed RTDs in the primary loop, and 
inspecting the moisture-separator reheaters. 

During the shutdown it was necessary to reroute” 
the flow for the RHR system so that a diaphragm on 
the discharge check valve from the 1A accumulator 
could be seal welded. As procedures were being 
followed to reroute the flow from the RHR system 
through the core-deluge valves, one of the valves failed 
to indicate a wide-open position. An investigation 
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showed that the overload switch for the Limitorque 


operator had tripped the breaker open but that the 
valve was only half open. The Limitorque valve 
operator was disassembled for a complete inspection of 
why the valve opened only halfway. Disassembly was 
effected by cutting the valve yoke in half. An 
inspection of the valve operator revealed that the stem 
nut had seized to the valve stem. Removal and 
inspection of the stem nut showed that a chip from the 
thread of the stem nut was the reason for the seizure. 
Since the stem threads were undamaged, the stem nut 
was replaced with a new one. The valve yoke was 
welded, the valve operator was reassembled, and the 
proper functioning of the valve was checked out. Since 
the plant was in the cold-shutdown condition, the 
remaining valves of this type were also tested to ensure 
proper operability. 

On October 14, while the plant was being brought 
from the cold-shutdown to the hot-shutdown condi- 
tion, one of the containment B sump valves failed to 
operate properly. The valve could be operated manu- 
ally, although not smoothly. An investigation revealed 
that the valve operator was being tripped because it 
required excessive torque. A locknut on the stem nut 
of the valve operator had loosened and backed off. 
This allowed the stem to be free to move vertically and 
bind the driving gear. The locknut was retightened, the 
valve stem and stem nut were lubricated, and proper 
operation of the valve and valve operator was verified. 
Later that day the plant was returned® to nominal full 
power. On October 29 it was removed from the line by 
a turbine trip that resulted when a tree, cut down by a 
beaver in a swampy area, fell across a distribution line. 
Relays isolated the fault, but a distance relay at the 
plant did not operate properly, and the turbine tripped 
while at 100% power. Plant load was returned to 100% 
later in the day. 

On November | the plant was tripped from 100% 
of full power when the automatic voltage regulator for 
the generator “‘acted up.” This occurrence removed the 
plant from the line. The unit was off line for 9 hr for a 
check of the voltage regulator, and, when no problem 
could be found, the unit was slowly brought back up 
to 100% power. The next day another trip from full 
power was again caused by erratic operation of the 
automatic voltage regulator for the generator. This 
time the plant was out of service for 14.75 hr for 
further investigation of the voltage-regulating system. 
Since no cause of the problem could be found, special 
recorders were connected to monitor the regulating- 
potential transformers. The plant was again removed 
from the line on Nov. 5, 1970, for a check of the 
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regulating-potential-transformer leads. This time the 
plant was off the line for 6 hr and then slowly brought 
back to 100% power. Although problems were dis- 
covered in one of the  phase-regulating-potential 
transformers, the plant was kept on the line until a new 
transformer arrived. The generator was removed from 
the line on Nov. 6, 1970, and the defective phase- 
regulating-potential transformer was replaced. The 
plant was back on the line at 0131 on Nov. 7, 1970. 
Load was maintained at about 100% power until 
Nov. 15, 1970, when a manual shutdown was initiated 
so that a %4-in. bypass valve for a pressurizer-spray valve 
could be repacked. 

On Nov. 23, 1970, the generator was manually 
tripped at 2030 for the following items of main- 
tenance: repacking the bypass valve for a pressurizer- 
spray valve, checking a negative ground on the battery, 
and removing an in-core drive unit from the contain- 
ment. While the maintenance personne! were checking 
for the battery ground, they unintentionally tripped 
the reactor. The ground was found in a limit switch on 
one of the power-operated relief valves. The reactor 
was brought critical at 2229 on November 23, and the 
generator was synchronized to the line at 0235 on 
Nov. 24, 1970. 

The plant remained at a nominal 100% power until 
Dec. 12, 1970, when the generator was manually taken 
off line at 0223. At 0304 the reactor was placed in the 
subcritical condition so that maintenance personnel 
could repack a power-operated stop valve for a 
pressurizer-relief valve, repack the bypass valve for a 
pressurizer-spray valve, and find and plug leaky con- 
denser tubes. The reactor was brought critical at 1712 
on Dec. 13, 1970, and the generator was synchronized 
to the line at 2258 and slowly brought up to 100% 
power. 

The power level was maintained at nominal full 
power until Dec. 31, 1970, when it was manually shut 
down for repairs on the moisture-separator reheaters, 
repair of condenser tube leaks, and other secondary 
plant maintenance. The reactor was made critical at 
0100 on Jan. 4, 1971, and the generator was synchro- 
nized to the line at 0545 on Jan. 4,1971, and then 
slowly brought back up to 100% power. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS 


The items listed below are selected from the 
referenced reports to give the reader an idea of minor 
problems which can be encountered during routine 
operations and which can affect plant performance. 
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Plant Systems 
November—December 1969 (Ref. 4) 


A seal was replaced on a reactor coolant pump. 

An oil-deflection baffle was installed on a reactor coolant 
pump to stop the leakage of oil from the lubricating system. 

The condensing pots for the four upper-level channels on the 
pressurizer were repiped and relocated to correct erratic 
readings. 

The plungers for one of the charging pumps were replaced, and 
the pump was repacked. 

Deformed disks on an isolation valve from a containment sump 
to one of the pumps of the RHR system were replaced. 

Two condensate pumps were extensively overhauled. Many 
flange belts and nuts had come loose or sheared, and many of 
the nuts and washers had been pumped into the condensate 
system but were recovered. 

One of the thimbles for the in-core flux monitors was replaced. 


January 1970 (Ref. 4) 


Leaking gaskets for the safety-valve flanges on three of the six 
reheater safety valves were replaced. 

Leaking gaskets on the valve cover of the main-steam-line 
isolation valves were replaced. 

A leaking stem plug in the atmospheric steam-dump valve for 
one of the main steam generators was replaced. 

The bypass valves for the turbine-stop valves were repacked. 

The inboard and outboard floating seals for both main 
feedwater pumps were replaced. 

One of the condensate pumps was repaired, Repairs consisted 
of straightening and metallizing the lower stub shaft and 
adding new flange bolts at each end of the spool piece. 

A leaking letdown relief valve in the primary system was 
removed and then reinstalled unrepaired since the cuts in the 
seat and disk were too deep to lap. The valve was replaced a 
few days later. 

Two power-operated relief valves, both pressurizer-spray valves, 
and both bypass stop valves for the pressurizer-spray_valves 
were repacked. 

A new accumulator for one of the charging pumps was 
installed. 

One of the discharge check valves on the containment-spray 
pump was inspected and the valve seat was lapped. 

Both canned pumps for the boric acid tanks were replaced 
because of excessive wear on the thrust collars, 

The relief valve on one of the charging pumps was repaired. 

[he Teflon mechanical-type seals on one of the main feedwater 
pumps were changed to a new style. 

One of the charging pumps was completely repacked. 


February 1970 (Ref. 4) 


One of the condensate pumps was disassembled, the lower 
pump shaft was straightened, and four new shaft bearings 
were installed. 

Two seal-water booster pumps were installed for the main 
feedwater pumps. 

The discharge valves in one of the compressors in the 
instrument air system were replaced. 

The damaged outlet valve on one of the seal-water filters was 
repaired. 

Leaking tubing fittings on two of the level transmitters for the 
pressurizer were repaired. 
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March 1970 (Ref. 4) 


Both pressurizer-spray valves were repacked. 

The ruptured tubes and the inlet expansion joint on the 
condensate cooler were repaired. 

The oil pump was replaced on one of the auxiliary feedwater 
pumps. 

The severely damaged motor and internals of one of the two 
heater-drain pumps were repaired. The damage had occurred 
because a setscrew for the pump-throttle bushing came loose, 
lodged in: the seat of the discharge check valve for the 
pump, and caused the pump to rotate backward when shut 
down. 

The pump plungers and throat bushings on one of the charging 
pumps were replaced, and the pump was repacked. 

New Satellite plungers, spacers, and throat-bushing sleeves were 
installed on another charging pump, and the pump was 
repacked. , 

The failed pump associated with the gas and particulate 
monitor for the auxiliary building was rebuilt. 


April 1970 (Ref. 4) 


The leaking inboard and outboard-shaft seal assemblies on a 
main feedwater pump were changed from the Teflon-insert 
type to anew type with no inserts. 

Both sleéve nuts and the inboard motor bearing for another 
main .feedwater pump were replaced, and the outboard seal 
was cleaned and reassembled. 

A- boric acid transfer pump that had seized was replaced. 

A failed inboard bearing that had caused the pump for a 
waste-gas compressor to seize was replaced. 

A condensate pump was completely overhauled by replacing 
the shaft with a two-piece shaft and rebabbitting the lower 
guide bearing for the motor. 

Packing shafts for two of the personnel-hatch outer doors were 
replaced with stainless-steel shafts; grease fittings were 
installed on the stuffing boxes, and the stuffing boxes were 
repacked, 

A bronze gear was replaced in the discharge valves for each of 
two auxiliary feedwater pumps. 

A reactor coolant pump was completely disassembled so that 
new gaskets could be installed on the pump bowl. 

A loose lower separator plate in one of the moisture separators 
was repaired. The plate-to-shell weld had cracked and failed 
on each side from 6 to 7 ft back from the inlet edge. Backup 
plates were also installed over the weld areas that had failed. 

Two leaking tubes in the condenser were plugged, and a 2-in. 
makeup-water distribution header was replaced with a 
stainless-steel multihole header to improve deaeration of the 
makeup water, 

A leaking cover diaphragm for the manway to a high-pressure 
feedwater heater was replaced, 

The stem and plug in the power-operated atmospheric relief 
valve for one of the main steam lines were replaced. 

A valve body was replaced on one of the pressurizer-spray 
valves. A defect in the body had been confirmed by X-raying 
the casting. 

All connections on the isophase ground system for the main 
generator were inspected and cleaned, and the loose ground- 
ing lugs were tightened. 
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May—December 1970 (Ref. 5) 


All the 10th stage and four of the 11th stage blades were 
replaced on a low-pressure turbine because of damage from a 
foreign object in the turbine. 

A separate leakoff-collection system for the glands of the 
charging pumps was installed. The collection system was 
vented to the vent header, and the collected leakoff was 
pumped back to the three containment-vessel collection- 
system holdup tanks instead of to the waste-holdup tank. 

Pipe stabilizers were installed on the main steam lines to the 
turbine to prevent pipe vibration which had restricted 
full-power operation. 

The outboard seals in one of the feedwater pumps were 
replaced. 

Eighty-four high-efficiency particulate-air (HEPA) filters and 
84 prefilters were replaced, and the filter framework was 
reinforced, 

A new style single-sleeve-type seal was installed on a main 
feedwater pump. 

All 56 anchor bolts for a primary coolant pump and steam 
generator were replaced because 4 anchor bolts were found 
broken, The new bolt material was ultrasonic and magnetic- 
particle tested, and double nuts were installed on the new 
anchor bolts and only tightened hand tight. 

A total of 239 reheater U-tube bundles were either repaired or 
plugged. 

The B-phase-regulating-potential transformer for one of the 
generators was replaced because of a failure of the windings. 

Faulty servo cards were replaced in the solid-state control 
system for the EH governor for the turbine. 

Both source-range BF, detectors were replaced because of 
noisy Output. 

Two primary-system RTDs were replaced. 

A seal of new design was installed in the main feedwater pump 
because the previous seal had a short lifetime. 

The original plungers in the charging pumps were replaced with 
tungsten carbide plungers that have somewhat longer life- 
times, 

Stainless-steel first-stage impellers were added to the con- 
densate pump as an interim measure against cavitation. (The 
cause of the cavitation was traced to a design deficiency, and 
impellers of new design will be installed.) 

In steps to alleviate high-temperature-induced materials prob- 
lems, bearings were replaced and rotor journals were re- 
worked in the canned-type boric acid transfer pumps and 
evaporator pumps. 
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Operating Experience at the 
Nine Mile Point Reactor 


By Myrna L. Steele* 


The Nine Mile Point Nuclear Station, located in 
Oswego County, N. Y., and owned by Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation, is a 500-MW(e) direct-cycle boil- 
ing-water reactor (BWR). Criticality’ was achieved on 
Sept.5, 1969, and the initial licensed power of 
1538 MW(t) was reached on Jan. 18, 1970, although 
the plant had gone into commercial operation the 
previous month. By Dec.31, 1970, the plant had 
produced about 2 x 10° MW(e)-hr. 

On Apr. 20, 1970, the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation requested permission to increase the 
power level to the design rating of 1850 MW(t), or 
625 MW(e). On Feb. 6, 1971, the Advisory Committee 
on Reactor Safeguards (ACRS) reported favorably on 
this request. 

The core lattice? for the Nine Mile Point reactor 
approximates a cylinder with an equivalent diameter of 
156.12 in. and an active length of 144 in. The four- 
zoned core is comprised of 532 Zircaloy-clad slightly 
enriched UO, fuel-element assemblies and 129 cruci- 
form-shaped B,C movable control rods. The fuel 
elements are held in place by upper and lower grid 
plates that are supported from the stainless-steel 
shroud which surrounds the core and which acts as a 
barrier to separate the core cooling water and the 
downcomer recirculation flow. The control rods are 
mounted in guide tubes that extend from the control- 
rod-drive housings through the lower core grid plate. 


OPERATIONS 


Fuel loading began’ at Nine Mile Point on Aug. 23, 
1969, and was completed September 4. Initial criti- 
cality was achieved at 1:09 p.m. on September 5. 
During the process of bringing a pressure regulator for 
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the steam system into service on October 5, a high- 
pressure signal from the primary system initiated an 
automatic reactor trip. The reactor was returned to 
service but was manually scrammed the next day for 
adjustments and repairs to the pressure regulator. The 
reactor was brought back to criticality on October 9. 

On October 11 the reactor was scrammed from 
20 MW(t) by a low-water-level signal on a channel of 
the protection system, followed by a high inter- 
mediate-range neutron-flux signal on the second 
protection-system channel. These system disturbances 
were initiated by operator error. The reactor was 
brought back up, and the next day the reactor was 
automatically tripped when the main-steam-line isola- 
tion valves were closed as a test at the rated pressure. 
After the reactor was returned to service, water 
hammers in the steam lines to the emergency con- 
denser caused the reactor to be manually scrammed. 
The reactor remained shut down from October 12 to 
18 so that drain lines could be installed in the steam 
lines to the emergency condenser. The drain lines 
eliminated the water hammer that was being caused by 
flashing when the unit was started up. 

After having been returned to service on Octo- 
ber 18, the reactor was automatically tripped on 
October 23 when the operator failed to switch ranges 
on the neutron-flux intermediate-range monitor. On 
October 26 the plant was intentionally shut down 
because a factory radiograph indicated a crack in the 
body of a recirculation-pump discharge valve. A field 
radiograph disclosed no crack. While the plant was 
down, a test of the electromagnetic relief valves 





*U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Division of Technical 
Information Extension, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37830. 
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revealed leaking seats in the valves. The seats were 
relapped, and the damaged internal cones on the 
discharge expansion bellows of the relief valves were 
replaced. 

The reactor was returned to service on November | 
and held at minimum thermal power for testing at 
rated pressure and temperature. The next day the 
turbine was rolled at about 16% power for balancing 
measurements. Following these measurements, reactor 
pressure was lowered below 600 lb to allow taking the 
turbine out of service for balance-weight installation. 
When again the reactor was brought up to critical for 
continued turbine testing, the reactor was scrammed 
because of a feedwater-control malfunction. The reac- 
tor was again brought critical but was again scrammed 
by an oscillation of the control sensor for the reactor 
coolant level. The reactor was immediately returned to 
service for continued no-load testing. Tests during this 
period included control-rod-drive (CRD) scram and 
friction measurements and turbine-control and -bal- 
ance testing. When the turbine was not rolling, the 
reactor was held in hot-standby condition. 

On November 8 a malfunction of the feedwater 
control system initiated a high-neutron-flux scram 
from two channels of the intermediate-range-monitor 
system. The reactor was immediately restarted, and the 
next day the generator was phased to the line for the 
first time. On November 10 a malfunction of a pressure 
regulator again caused the reactor to scram. The 
reactor was again brought critical, and the pressure was 
increased to 530 psig on November 11. The reactor was 
then shut down so that a bearing could be replaced in 
the CRD pump and so that repairs and adjustments on 
the steam regulator could be continued. As a test, the 
operator had manually switched an intermediate-range 
flux monitor downrange on each safety channel, and 
this scrammed the reactor. 

The plant was returned to the line and 2 days later 
was again scrammed by a malfunction of the pressure 
regulator. The regulator had caused a rapid opening 
and closing of the bypass valves which resulted in a 
pressure spike and then an overpressure trip signal. The 
reactor was returned to service for continued startup 
testing until November 21, when it was shut down for 
16 days to change the inner filters on all the 
control-rod drives (CRDs). Shutdown was accom- 
plished by completion of the startup test calling for 
closure of the main-steam-line isolation valves. 

For about 6 weeks prior to the November 20 
shutdown,’ 30 of the control rods had been hooked to 
a brush recorder to monitor scram times for these 
control rods. During this time the 30 rods had averaged 
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4.17 sec for 90% insertion, compared to the original 
90% insertion times of 3.00 sec for all rods. During a 
scram on November 20, one rod had a scram time that 
exceeded the 5.3-sec Technical Specifications limita- 
tion by 0.02 sec. Since similar excessive scram times 
had been experienced at Oyster Creek 1 because of 
partially plugged 400-mesh strainers in the inner rod 
drive, it was decided to replace the strainers with 
10-mil strainers. At the same time, a leaking tube in the 
nonregenerative heat exchanger for the cleanup system 
was plugged. 


On December 7 the plant® was returned to the line, 
and the first commercial power was generated on 
December 14. On the same day a turbine trip—reactor 
scram was initiated by a high-flux-level signal caused by 
a pressure spike. The reactor was returned to the line 
and, later in the day, was scrammed by a high-pressure 
signal from the condenser. On December 15, after the 
reactor had been returned to the line, a level switch in 
the moisture separator inadvertently tripped and 
caused a turbine trip--reactor scram. 


From December 20 to 22, the steam plant was 
placed in hot standby so that the vent lines on the 
high-level trips for the moisture separator could be 
relocated and snubbers could be added to the supports 
for the steam bypass lines. On December 21, with the 
steam system in hot standby and the reactor critical, 
the reactor was scrammed while a functional check-out 
of the flow comparator for the average-range power 
monitor (ARPM) was being made. 


The plant was returned to the line on December 22 
but had to be scrammed manually on December 24 
because icing at the cooling-water intake had caused 
the primary-system water temperature to become 
excessive. Later that day the plant was returned to the 
line where it remained until December 30, when it was 
manually scrammed because of an indication of no 
recirculating-water flow during a trip test of five of the 
pumps. A subsequent investigation showed that the 
zero flow had been indicated because of a temperature 
difference between the two water legs of the flow 
instrumentation. This problem was corrected by instal- 
ling additional insulation in the water legs. 


Final stages® in the startup program were com- 
pleted in February 1970. On January 9, with the 
reactor power at almost half the rated value, a reactor 
shutdown was initiated so that the clutch for the 
shaft-driven feedwater pump could be adjusted. When 
these adjustments were completed, the plant was 
returned to service. On January 12, with the plant load 
at about 360 MW(e), a load reduction test was ef- 
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fected. This reduction test initiated a turbine trip that, 
in turn, caused the reactor to scram on a high-flux 
signal. 

The plant was returned to the line, and on 
January 19, during testing activities, the turbine was 
tripped because of high moisture-separator level indica- 
tions. Subsequent to the turbine trip with the plant at 
800-psig hot standby, a reactor scram was initiated by 
a false low-condenser-vacuum signal that was generated 
during repairs to the turbine governor. The reactor was 
brought back to critical, and the power level was 
increased to about 410 MW(e) for turbine- and genera- 
tor-trip tests. 

The plant was returned to an output of about 
350 MW(e) until February 8, when a scram was initi- 
ated by a turbine trip when a ramp decrease in power 
was induced by using the recirculation pumps. On 
February 14, closure tests of the main-steam-line isola- 
tion valves resulted in an expected reactor scram, and 
startup testing was completed on February 16. 


On February 17 an oil leak at the reduction gear 
for the main-generator exciter necessitated a manual 
scram. Subsequent to repairs, the plant was returned to 
service, and on February 20 another oil leak at the 
reduction gear for the main-generator exciter initiated 
an emergency generator trip that resulted in a high- 
neutron-flux signal and scrammed the reactor. The 
reactor was brought back to critical 5 days later, and, 
as the steam system was being brought into service, a 
low-low water-level signal was generated while the 
cleanup system was being changed from the low-pres- 
sure to the high-pressure control valve. This signal 
scrammed the reactor, but an immediate restart was 
made. 


On March 2 excessive vibration in the reduction 
gear for the main-generator exciter caused the reactor 
to be shut down. During the outage for the removal 
and replacement of the gear for the main-generator 
exciter, small cracks were found in a safe end for one 
of the core spray nozzles.*’® Extensive investigations 
and repairs extended the plant outage to July 12, 
1970. 


On July 4, 1970, after the reactor’? had been 
brought back to critical subsequent to the 4-month 
shutdown to repair the reactor-vessel safe ends, a 
low-reactor-water-level signal initiated a scram. The 
pumps for the CRD system were being used as reactor 
feedwater pumps during the startup, and the steam 
generation had exceeded the pump capacity. On 
July 12 the generator was phased to the line, and the 
plant was again generating electricity. 
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On July 20, large pressure oscillations occurred 
when operations personnel switched from an electric 
pressure regulator to a mechanical pressure regulator 
and caused a high-pressure signal that tripped the plant 
off-line. The plant was returned to service that day and 
was scrammed again the next day. This scram was 
caused by a high-neutron-flux signal that was generated 
by a turbine trip that had resulted from a high-level 
moisture-separator signal following a rapid 200-MW 
load reduction. This was a test of the station capability 
to make rapid load changes within the range of the 
recirculation flow control of reactor power and showed 
that the operation of the moisture separator was the 
most limiting function. Major design changes in the 
moisture-separator reheater systems are in progress. 
The plant was returned to the line and on July 28 was 
again separated from the line by an inadvertent 
operation of high-flow sensors in the main steam line 
during surveillance testing. The plant was returned to 
service, where it remained until August 8. 

On August 8 a disturbance of the feedwater 
flow-control system during surveillance testing tripped 
the plant off-line for about 10.27 hr. The trip resulted 
from a low primary-system water-level signal that had 
been caused by the feedwater-system disturbance. The 
plant was returned to service that day and remained at 
base-load power until October 9. 

During October the plant was out of service for 
228.43 hr. Since the unit was scheduled to be shut 
down for reactor-operator-licensing examinations, the 
plant was left off-line when it was scrammed on 
October 9. The scram had occurred when pressure 
oscillations had been induced by switching from an 
electrical pressure regulator to a mechanical pressure 
regulator in the primary system. 

Subsequent to the maintenance activities and oper- 
ator examinations, the plant was returned to the 
500-MW(e) level. The station was shut down on 
Nov. 14, 1970, for a scheduled outage to repair a 
leaking flange on the second stage of the reheater-drain 
tank. The plant was returned to service 41.92 hr after 
shutdown and remained there until December 4. 

On December 4 a low primary-system water-level 
signal initiated a scram. Two of the three reactor 
feedwater pumps were being used to supply the reactor 
when one of the operating pumps tripped out. This 
caused the low-flow signal that tripped the reactor. As 
the reactor was being restarted, a failure of valve-seat 
bolts caused one of the steam-admission valves on the 
turbine to stick. The outage was extended for 
391.75 hr for inspection and repair of the turbine- 
control valves. 
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MAINTENANCE, MODIFICATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS 


The items listed below are selected from the 
referenced reports to give the reader an idea of the 
minor, but noteworthy, problems that can be encoun- 
tered during routine operations. 


Plant Systems 


September 1969 (Ref. 3) 


Two control-rod drives (CRDs) were overhauled, and one of 


these was installed in-core. 

A third CRD was removed from the reactor. 

The feet on a moisture separator interfered with the vibration 
sensors in the reactor vessel, and so 41, in. was removed from 
the feet, and one hold-down bolt was shortened. 

Several leaks found during hydrostatic testing of the primary 
system were repaired, and the vessel-head insulation and the 
piping were installed. 

A coupling capacitor was installed on one of the breakers. 

An air compressor on a second breaker was overhauled. 


October 1969 (Ref. 3) 


The check valves were removed from the steam bleed line for 
the emergency condenser to the main steam line, and 
provisions were made for the automatic closure of the 
bleed-line isolation valves on a signal for isolation of the 
reactor vessel. 

Additional drain connections were installed in the horizontal 
portion of the steam supply lines to the emergency con- 
denser to ensure complete drainage of any trapped conden- 
sate. 

A new seat was installed in a scram inlet valve for one of the 
CRDs. 

Three of the CRDs were overhauled, and one was installed in 
the reactor vessel. 


December 1969 (Ref. 3) 


Six CRDs were replaced with rebuilt CRDs, and the drives that 
were removed from the reactor vessel were overhauled. 

The mechanical seals were replaced on the electric and the 
motor-driven feedwater pumps. 

The clutch on the shaft-driven feedwater pump was over- 
hauled, and the pump was realigned. 

Additional hangers and snubbers were installed on the bypass 
steam piping for the turbine. 


January 1970 (Ref. 5) 


New hangers and supports were installed for the condenser- 
bypass piping because piping motion had caused some of the 
original supports to break. 

All welds in the condenser-bypass piping system were inspected 
using the dye-penetrant method because of the motion. 

A 2-in. ventilation tie line was installed between the drain line 
and the ventilation line on each of the four moisture 
separators. 
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A broken tube that had been plugged previously was anchored 
inside the nonregenerative heat exchanger for the cleanup 
system. 

Three CRDs were changed because of excessive in-leakage. 

Seals on the two scram inlet valves were replaced. 

Position-indicator probes for eight CRDs were removed and 
repaired. 

Three breakers that had been damaged by a fire, caused by 
loose connections, were repaired. 

The force-control clutch for the shaft-driven feedwater pump 
was disassembled and repaired. 

New valve rings and instrument connections were installed on 
one of the intercept valves. 


February 1970 (Ref. 5) 


Three CRDs that had been removed in January were rebuilt. 

The inboard and outboard seals on two of the feedwater 
pumps were rebuilt. 

A new seat was installed on a scram inlet valve. 

[he exciter reduction gear was dismantled and repaired 
because of an oil pipe break. 

New bearings and seals were installed on a CRD supply pump. 

[wo seats on the isolation valves for the condensate return to 
the emergency condenser were lapped. 

[he seats of the check vaives for the second stage on two of 
the reheater-stop systems were lapped. 

One of the check valves in the feedwater system was 
disassembled, and a defective Teflon seat was removed. 


March 1970 (Ref. 5) 


A new outboard bearing and new internals were installed in a 
CRD supply pump. 

An inboard bearing was replaced on a feedwater pump. 

New internals were installed on three recirculating-water valves 
in the feedwater system. 

A new seat ring was installed on a scram inlet valve. 

All safe ends on the reactor vessel and the reactor-vessel head 
were inspected by X-ray, dye-penetrant, and ultrasonic 
techniques. 

Position-indicator probes for four CRDs were removed and 
repaired. 

[The thermocouples on all 129 position-indicator probes for the 
CRDs were grounded. 


April 1970 (Ref. 5) 


The safe ends for both core spray nozzles were replaced with 
new nonsensitized stainless-steel safe ends. 

A reducing elbow at the connection for the safe end on each 
core spray line was replaced with a smaller elbow and a 
straight reducer. 

A new support system for the core spray piping was installed in 
the dry well. 

An electrical interlock was installed between the turbine-build- 
ing exhaust fan and the reheater-system drying fans. 

The 2-in. vent tie that was installed in January was replaced by 
a 6-in. vent system. 

A bearing and a hydrogen seal on the exciter end of the 
generator and new insulation for the bearing were installed. 

New impellers and a shaft were installed on a supply pump to a 
CRD. 
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May 1970 (Ref. 5) 


New impellers were installed on a supply pump for another 
CRD. 

One CRD was replaced. 

Position-indicator probes for three CRDs were removed and 
repaired, 

The Limitorque switch on the main steam valves was repaired 
and reset. 

New flexible hoses were installed on the drying system for the 
reheaters. 


June 1970 (Ref. 5) 


Flange gaskets were replaced on an emergency check valve. 
Flange O rings were replaced on two CRDs. 
Position-indicator probes for two CRDs were repaired. 


July 1970 (Ref. 7) 


One CRD was replaced, and O rings were replaced at the 
flanges of two other CRDs. 

A seat was replaced on a scram inlet valve for a CRD. 

The O rings in a hydraulic accumulator for one of the CRDs 
were replaced. 

New internals were installed in a feedwater pump, and the 
strainers (used for startup) were removed from the suction 
line. 

Leaks in the air supply to all scram valves in the CRD system 
were repaired. 

A burned-out motor on an oil cooler for the main transformer 
was replaced. 


August 1970 (Ref. 7) 


The mechanical seals on one of the cleanup pumps were 
replaced. 

New internals were installed on another feedwater pump, and 
the strainer was removed from the suction pipeline. 

The sump pumps in the screenhouse were rebuilt. 

The bearings on one of the a-c generators were replaced. 

The brushes on the motors for two recirculating-water pumps 
were replaced. 

The O rings in a hydraulic accumulator for another CRD were 
replaced. 

A feedwater pump was dismantled to remove debris from 
disintegration of the startup strainer. 


September 1970 (Ref. 5) 

New internals were installed in the dismantled feedwater 
pump. 

A rebuilt perimeter-drain pump was installed. 

The O rings were replaced in the hydraulic accumulator for 
another CRD. 

A 115-kV breaker was overhauled. 


October 1970 (Ref. 7) 


The safety valves for a moisture-separator reheater were 
overhauled. 

The Limitorque switch on a feedwater valve was repaired. 

The hold-down bolts on the mechanical seals of all the 
recirculating-water pumps were replaced by bolts of a new 
material. 
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The gaskets on a feedwater-flow orifice were replaced. 

The gaskets in the check valve to an emergency condenser were 
replaced. 

Three CRDs were replaced. 

The O ring on a flange of a CRD was replaced. 

The position-indicator probes for eight CRDs were replaced. 

The seat on an inlet scram valve was replaced on a CRD. 

The seal housings on a feedwater pump were replaced with 
housings of a new design. 


November 1970 (Ref. 7) 


The mechanical seals on a cleanup pump were rebuilt. 
The expansion joints on three of the condensate pumps were 
replaced. 


December 1970 (Ref. 7) 


All turbine-control valves were dismantled; all valve seats were 
removed, machined, and reinstalled; the seats were pinned to 
the valve bodies with l-in. pins; and the valves were 
reassembled. 

The shrinkage cracks in the body of the drain valve for the 
moisture separator were ground out and rewelded. 

Position-indicator probes for six CRDs were replaced. 

Two CRDs were replaced. 

The pilot valve on one of the electromagnetic relief valves was 
overhauled. 

Two of the diesel generators were realigned. 

New equipment for measuring the temperature and the 
differential level was installed in the cooling-water intake and 
discharge tunnel. 

A new thrust collar and thrust shoes were installed on a 
feedwater booster pump. 
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Operating Experience at and Physics 
Characteristics of SEFOR 


By Myrna L. Steele* 


The operations summary presented here is basically 
problem or malfunction oriented and is written with 
the premise that all systems are functioning satis- 
factorily unless otherwise noted. An attempt has been 
made to gather information on the operations prob- 
lems and component malfunctions so that it can be 
tabulated or otherwise assembled for whatever use the 
reader may make of it. This is simply a digest of several 
reports to present their most essential content as an 
objective, open account. It should be emphasized that 
no attempt has been made to evaluate the material. 
The reader should note that a Suggested Reading List is 
included which contains references to detailed topical 
reports on the SEFOR project. 


The Southwest Experimental Fast Oxide Reactor 
(SEFOR) is a 20-MW(t) sodium-cooled fast test reactor 
that is fueled with mixed PuO, —UO,. The reactor is 
located about 19 miles south-southwest of Fayetteville, 
Ark., and is owned by a group of 17 investor-owned 
electric utilities called Southwest Atomic Energy As- 
sociates (SAEA), General Electric Company operates 
the reactor. 


The SEFOR core’ was designed with character- 
istics similar to the large, soft-spectrum fast breeder 
reactors so that physics and engineering data may be 
obtained for compositions, temperatures, and crystal- 
line states for fuels for these large power reactors. The 
primary purpose of the experimental measurements 
made in SEFOR will be for evaluating and identifying 
reactivity coefficients, particularly the Doppler coeffi- 
cient, which are important to fast reactor development. 





*U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Division of Technical 
Information Extension, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 37830. 
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The core is 34.7 in. in diameter (cylindrical equiva- 
lent) and has an active fuel length of 33.8 in. One- 
hundred-nine hexagonal stainless-steel-clad fuel ele- 
ments, enriched to 18.7% 73°Pu and ?4!Pu, comprise 
the active part of the core. Each of these fuel elements 
is, in turn, made up of six fuel rods and one central 
BeO tightener rod. In-core positions are also provided 
for six instrumented fuel assemblies and a maximum of 
18 fixed (in-core) B,C control rods; the core is 
surrounded by 10 movable reflector pieces (36° seg- 
ments) that are used for reactor control. 


OPERATIONS HIGHLIGHTS 


By April 1969 the preoperational testing? of 
SEFOR was completed, the reactor-building personnel 
and emergency-access locks were placed in service, and 
pressure control was established in the building. The 
reactor-vessel head was removed on April 6, and fuel 
loading was begun on April 8. Malfunctions of some of 
the fuel grapples necessitated that the grapples be 
bagged out of the refueling cell, and a man-entry into 
the refueling cell was required to repair two low speeds 
on the 10-ton hoist because the speed control had 
become inoperative during the fuel-loading operations. 
Excessive plugging temperatures of the primary sodium 
necessitated suspending fuel-loading activities for about 
three shifts so that cold trapping could reduce the 
temperature to <225°F. Thereafter, frequent cold-trap 
operation kept the plugging temperatures at <225°F, 
and a 500 gal/min sodium flow rate maintained a very 
clean sodium surface. By the end of April about 91 
fuel elements had been loaded into the core. 

During the February—April 1969 quarter, a major 
overhaul of the emergency diesel was required after the 
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engine developed leaks from the water cooling system 
into the crankcase and cylinder. Sleeves and pistons 
were replaced on eight cylinders, and the piston rings 
were modified to prevent scoring. Metal particles from 
the scored pistons also had passed through the turbo- 
chargers, and so both of these were replaced. 

A modification of the man-entry-suit system was 
necessitated by a collapse of one of the suits on Apr. 5, 
1969, as two operators were preparing to make a 
routine exit from the refueling cell. While the operator 
with the failed suit was being assisted through the 
emergency exit, the other operator made a routine 
exit. An investigation revealed that the normal air- 
supply line which provides air for both suits had iced 
closed and that the emergency air supply for the suits 
had to be relied on. In the suit that failed, 
modulating vacuum-exhaust valve had become clogged 
with lint and could not close fully. As a result the 
vacuum-exhaust system reduced the pressure 
suit, and the suit collapsed. As corrective steps, a valve 
that will close when the normal air supply is lost was 
installed in the suit, a low-pressure alarm was added te 
the suit, and the air-refrigeration system was provided 
with a manually valved bypass so that normal ait 
could be restored if the cooling line iced closed 
Additional safety procedures were also invoked. 

After initial criticality?’* was achieved on May 3 
1969, startup testing was begun immediately, and 133 
startups were made in the May—July quarter. Of the 20 
reactor scrams that occurred, 4 were manually initiated 
as specified by test procedures; of the other 16, 12 
were from noise in the neutronics instrumentation, 
from low accumulator pressure that occurred ea ‘ 
reflector was dropped manually, | from an operator’s 


failure to switch ranges on a neutronics channel, and | 


from low flow caused by a malfunction of the flow 
controller in the main line of the primary sodium 
system. Total operating time for the reactor ovei 


i 4( Althou oh most 


the startup tests were ie at about 400 W 


May—July quarter was about 


maximum power of approximately 19 kW(t) was at- 
tained. 

The reactor was operated for an-extended period 
during the quarter with the pressure-vessel head re- 
moved. Accomplished at this time were the annual 
checks for containment leaks, as well as work on 


1 
> 


maintenance and modifications in the 





refueling cel 


nitrogen zone. During operation without the vessel 
1 


head, the sodium was maintained at the refueling level 


with a flow rate of about 500 gal/min, and frequent 


cold trapping kept a proper temperature to prevent 


plugging. When the vessel head was replaced and the 
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reactor sodium level was raised so that reactor noise 
and reflector worth could be measured, the plugging 
temperature rose to about 340°F. This increase in 
plugging temperature was attributed not only to oxides 
that had formed on the upper structures during 
operation with the sodium at the refueling level but 
also to a decrease in the performance of the cold traps. 
Plugging in inappropriate places in the cold traps 
caused instabilities in sodium flow through the traps. 
[he performance of the traps was improved not only 
by heating but also by carefully programming the 
temperature decreases. 


+ 


After a planned 2-month outage” 


6 } } Baas id 
for leak checks 


of the containment and for maintenance, tests at 


essentially zero power were resumed on Sept. |, 1969. 


KCactor Startups numbered 154 during the tests, the 


majority of which were run at about 400 W. Of a total 


of 19 automatic scrams, 11 were caused by noise in the- 


neutronics instrumentation, 7 were attributable to 
peratol ) ind | Was from an indete ed 

1S¢ 

On Aug. 16, 1969, the thermocouple on the dome 
for the auxiliary intermediate heat exchange (IHX) 
registered 1 temperature greatel than full scale 
(1200 F). The primary sodium temperature at this 
time was 600° F. The IHX dome was vented, and the 
thermocouple reading returned to the 600 bulk- 


sodium temperature. Visual examinations and measure- 


ments gave no indication of distortion or damage, but 
reactor Operations were suspended until a full analysis 
f : 
| . nn! ] > } 
| tf O ! nce Was competed. R SULTS yt the 


On Sept. 15, 969, during some routine test 
woacednrese tha emeraon Lacal failed 1 sot — 
procedures, the emergency diesel failed to start. Abou 
1.5 min later an overcrank alarm annunciated, and an 
. i nr eee ae nee. ae ere 1 eget 
unsuccessful attempt Was made tO Start the diesei trom 

+1 1 - 1 +} 
»| 1 the second time the 


Ne panes switcn. The diesel stz irte¢ 


witch was actuated. An investigation showed that two 


yf the starting motors had been wired incorrectly, and 
tha 7 >} } lL, mn tin with m y ha rit 

he diesel had been starting with one motor. The wiring 
rrol was . rected nd the r tino motor nd 
~TTOr Was COrTrrecied, and ule =Stariune MOto ATi 


solenoid were repaired. 

On Sept. 11, 1969, during an approach to critical, 
one of the wide-range monitors (WRM) indicated a 
decreasing power level whereas the other two showed 
the power to be increasing. The reactor was shut down, 
and the problem was traced to a broken positive 
high-voltage cable at the instrument chassis. The cable 
was repaired, and the WRM was returned to service. On 
October 15 another one of the WRMs did not respond 


correctly when a change in the range was initiated. A 
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defective solder joint in one of the coils in the 
range-switching relays had caused the erratic behavior. 

The ground-detection relay on the 125-V d-c 
switchgear annunciated a ground alarm that was traced 
to a plug-in socket for one of the relays. Investigations 
revealed that the relays for one of the very-high- 
radiation containment-building monitors had failed. 
The relays and relay sockets were replaced, and all 
associated wiring and components were inspected and 
tested. 

On Sept. 3, 1969, a reflector rundown occurred 
when a low-flux trip was actuated by a switching 
transient. The rundown action is initiated by a signal 
from a two-out-of-three coincidence logic, and sub- 
sequent investigations revealed that the contacts on 
one of the downscale-trip relays were stuck closed. The 
malfunction was repaired, and the electrical load on 
the contacts was checked. 

By November | the zero-power testing program’’® 
was completed, and a planned outage was begun for 
maintenance and modifications prior to approach to 
power. On Jan. 10, 1970, the core was returned to the 
premaintenance configuration. The core was then 
rearranged to facilitate the imminent full-power opera- 
tions, a criticality check was made, and one of the 
reflector segments was recalibrated. Subsequently 15 
reactor startups were effected, and six automatic 
scrams occurred: two were caused by noise in the 
neutronics channels, three resulted from operator 
errors, and one was caused by a spurious trip from the 
primary-system low-flow indicator. A license for opera- 
tion up to 20 MW(t) in the steady-state and pulsed 
modes was received on Jan. 2, 1970. 

On Jan. 16, 1970, two failed silicon-controlled 
rectifiers in the inverter power supply caused a fuse to 
blow. The reactor was shut down at the time, and, 
since the inverter provides the power for the neutronic 
instrumentation in case of loss of off-site power, 
reactor Operation was postponed until the inverter was 
repaired. 

Zero-power testing continued?’'® into the 
February—April quarter, and on March 20 the reactor 
was secured for an outage to repair and replace, where 
necessary, the thermocouples on the reflector guide 
structure, Fourteen reactor scrams occurred during the 
192.4hr of operation. Of these scrams, two were 
caused by malfunctions in the neutronics channels, two 
by operator errors, three by spurious low-level signals 


from the expansion tanks, three by full-scale failure of 


the thermocouples on the reflector guide structures, 
one by a spurious signal from the high-level indicator 
for the primary sodium system, one by a malfunction 
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of a radiation monitor in the containment, and the 
remaining two were manual scrams. 

Recurring failures of the thermocouples on the 
reflector guide structure in 1969 prompted a survey in 
November which showed that 8 out of 55 had failed. 
In March 1970 a second survey showed 16 open 
thermocouples and 8 reading incorrectly. Two addi- 
tional thermocouple failures caused a reactor scram on 
March 7. After the scram a third survey showed 23 
open thermocouples and 9 reading incorrectly. An 
alternate system that consists of replaceable thermo- 
couples was designed, and installation was under way 
at the end of April. (Experience gained with the old 
and new thermocouple designs is discussed in Ref. 14.) 

In February 1970 the oscillator rod was calibrated, 
and effects of the rod on core kinetics were observed at 
the maximum permissible reactivity amplitude. Since 
preliminary analyses of the static calibrations indicated 
a linear relation for the rod worth as a function of 
position for locations from 0 to 8in. above core 
midplane, dynamic calibrations were carried out, using 
amplitudes of 2, 4, 6, and 8in., from the full-out 
position to the full-in (core-midplane) position of the 
oscillator rod. A static-worth measurement was ob- 
tained by lowering the rod to a location 2 in. below 
core midplane. These data showed that the rod worth 
vs. position was not linear and that some of the 
dynamic-worth measurements had exceeded the Tech- 
nical Specifications limits of +10 cents. A site safety 
committee review determined that no safety problem 
had resulted but set procedural requirements for 
further testing with the oscillator rod. 

On Apr. 23, 1970, when off-site power was lost 
because of an electrical storm, the emergency diesel 
started as it should have and supplied power until the 
off-site power was restored. However, when the diesel 
started, the louvers failed to open and had to be 
opened manually. A ground on the feed line to the 
oil-pressure switch kept the solenoid energized regard- 
less of the position of the pressure-switch contacts, and 
this energized solenoid kept the louvers closed. The 
ground was eliminated, and the louvers operated 
properly. 

The outage that began on March 20 was termi- 
nated'!*!? on June 26 when the replacement of the 
temperature-monitoring system on the reflector guide 
structure was completed. Eight scrams occurred during 
the 357 hr of operation in the May—July quarter. Four 
of the scrams were caused by spurious signals from 
either the nuclear or cooling-system instrumentation, 
two were attributed to operator error, one resulted 
from actuation of an undervoltage relay while a 
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nitrogen blower was being started, and one was caused 
by a high-winding-temperature signal from a main 
secondary pump. 

On July 24, with the reactor at 5 MW(t), smoke 
was observed to be coming from the power supply for 
the auxiliary primary pump. A reflector rundown was 
immediately initiated, and the auxiliary primary pump 
was secured. Investigations revealed that the power 
supply had developed an open circuit on one set of 
windings. A spare power supply was installed, and 
capacitors were obtained to improve the power factor 
and reduce the load on the power supply. 


MAINTENANCE, MODIFICATIONS, 
AND REPAIRS 


Plant Systems 
February—April 1969 (Ref. 2) 


Resistance-temperature-detector (RTD) and thermocouple 
wells in the main primary and secondary systems were 
replaced with wells of a new design. 

The seal between the refueling cell and the nitrogen zone was 
repaired. 


May—July 1969 (Refs. 3 and 4) 


A particulate-sample panel was fabricated for the reactor cover 
gas and gaseous-radwaste systems. 

An additional argon vent was installed on the vacuum pump. 

The clutch on the refueling-cell crane was repaired. 

A rapid vent valve was installed on the primary drain tank, 

A gate valve on the vacuum-distillation station was repaired. 

Gasket seals between the refueling cell and the nitrogen zones 
were repaired, 

A sampling device was installed in the NaK bubbler discharge. 


August—October 1969 (Refs. 5 and 6) 


I-type sodium-level probes were fabricated and installed in the 
reactor-vessel head. 

A thin, all-welded cover plate was installed over the existing 
refueling-cell floor seal that encircles the reactor vessel. 

The isolation valve and elbows were removed from the 
refueling cell, and the NaK that was deposited in the valve 
and elbows was removed by water. 

The malfunctioning rupture diaphragms in the primary vent 
tank and on the argon cooling loop were replaced. 

Check valves on the gaseous-radwaste header were cleaned and 
lapped. 

Manual-reset oil-pressure switches on the gaseous-radwaste 
compressors were replaced with automatic-reset switches. 

The motor bearings were replaced on a nitrogen blower. 

The main bearings were replaced in a Freon compressor. 

The fan bearings were replaced on a Freon condenser unit. 

An additional vaporizer unit was installed on the liquid- 
nitrogen supply tank. 


November 1969—January 1970 (Refs. 7 and 8) 


Both primary-system cold traps were replaced. 
One of the reactor-vessel sodium-level J probes was replaced. 
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The main IHX level probe was replaced. 

A reactor cover-gas monitor was installed. 

The stator on the blower motor for the nitrogen-circulation 
system was rewound, 

The leaking seal on the shaft of the argon blower was replaced, 
and an oil bath was added. 

A faulty time-delay relay in one of the main electrical buses 
was replaced, 

Two failed silicon-controlled rectifiers in the inverter power 
supply were replaced. 


February—April 1970 (Refs. 9 and 10) 


Thermocouples were installed in the lower end of each 
reflector segment to monitor reflector-system temperatures. 

Both the I and J probes for the reactor sodium-level-indication 
system were removed, cleaned and repaired, and replaced. 


May—July 1970 (Refs. 11 and 12) 


A new sodium-leak-detector system was installed to augment 
the six detectors on the auxiliary primary-IHX return to the 
reactor vessel. 

Flow-control valves were added to the discharge lines of each 
of the two vacuum pumps on the argon-vent system. 

A failed connector for the lower-region core thermocouples, 
located in the refueling cell, was replaced, and the thermo- 
couples were restored to service. 


Instrumentation and Control Systems 
May—July 1969 (Refs. 3 and 4) 


Transient-voltage suppressors were installed in parallel with all 
lower solenoids on the reflector segments to prevent recur- 
ring solenoid failure. 

Two relays with burned contacts were replaced in the auxiliary 
primary-pump trip circuit. 

A failed pair of detectors in the wide-range-monitor system was 
replaced, 


August—October 1969 (Refs. 5 and 6) 


A trip and an alarm for high- or low-pressure reactor-building 
isolation were installed for the ventilation makeup fan. 


November 1969—January 1970 (Refs. 7 and 8) 


A system to monitor the reactor cover gas for indications of 
fuel-cladding failures was installed and tested. 

Ammeters were installed in the electric-power cables to each 
starting motor on the emergency diesel. 


February—April 1970 (Refs. 9 and 10) 


Position lights were installed on the louvers on the enclosure 
for the emergency diesel to indicate louver position in the 
control room. 

An alarm that indicates an overspeed trip on the emergency 
diesel was installed to annunciate in the control room. 

A time-delay relay was added to the period-scram-suppressor 
circuit. 


May—July 1970 (Refs. 11 and 12) 


An electrical interlock was added to the circuitry for the 
fast-reactivity-excursion device (FRED). This interlock pre- 
vents firing of the FRED unless all three latches are 
withdrawn. 
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LOW-POWER TESTING 


Determination of Minimum Critical Core 


Initial criticality?’!* was achieved in SEFOR with 
9 cents of excess reactivity at 1945 CDT on May 3, 
1969, and the maximum power level attained by the 
end of July 1970 was 5 MW(t). 

The core configuration (Fig. 1) with which initial 
criticality was attained consisted of 550 fuel rods 
(about 91 fuel elements), 96 BeO tightener rods, and 
no B,C rods. Subsequent to the addition of 13 more 
fuel rods and 4BeO tightener rods to the core 
periphery, the reactivity worths of the fuel rods were 
measured at different core locations. These measure- 
ments revealed that some of the rods were low in 
reactivity worth by as much as 40% when compared 
with a standard rod. An extensive investigation showed 
that these rods had an insufficient amount of pluto- 
nium. The very-low-worth rods were removed and 
replaced with rods from the core periphery. With this 
configuration a minimum critical loading (Fig. 2) of 
522 rods and 100 BeO tightener rods was achieved. 
Some of the fuel rods were then moved to the core 
periphery, and B4C rods, as well as additional fuel and 
BeO tightener rods, were added to completely fill the 
108 fuel-element channels. This full-size core loading 
(Fig. 3) is the configuration that was used for the 
low-power tests that will be summarized in this article. 

For this discussion the tests are divided into two 
types: (1) basic physics (neutronics) characteristics and 
(2) integral physics parameters pertinent to reactor 
operation. The first type includes material worths, 
fission-rate distributions and fission ratios, and noise 
measurements to determine //6; the second type 
includes reflector dalibrations, flow and pressure coeffi- 
cients of reactivity, temperature coefficients of reac- 


tivity, and zero-power-reactivity transfer functions. 


Neutronics Characteristics 


Material Reactivity Worths. 
material-worth measurements were made in the second 


Although some 


core configuration in SEFOR, extensive data were not 
obtained until the fourth configuration.5*!? 

The reactivity worths of fuel (18.7% fissile Pu), 
B,C, stainless-steel, guinea-pig (25% fissile Pu), 
depleted-UO,, and BeO tightener rods were measured 
at the several locations shown in Fig. 4. 

The reactivity-worth data were obtained by record- 
ing reactor temperature and critical reflector position 
with: 

|. The original fuel rod in place. 
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2. The fuel rod removed and this location filled. 
with the sodium coolant. 

3. The original fuel rod replaced by one of the 
following: the reference fuel rod, a ByC rod, a 
stainless-steel rod, a guinea-pig rod, or a depleted-UO, 
red. 


4. The original rod reinserted. 


The worths of the BeO tightener rods were 
determined by replacing the original BeO rods with 
special stainless-steel tightener rods. The results of the 
reactivity-worth measurements are shown in Figs. 5 to 
8 with the calculated values included for comparison. 
The calculated reactivity worths (shown in the curves) 
were obtained from one-dimensional perturbation- 


diffusion codes. 


Neutron Fission-Rate Distributions and Fission 


9,13 


Ratios. Foil-activation techniques’” were used to 


measure the spatial distribution of the fission rates for 
739Pu, 793U, and 7°°U. In addition, fission ratios 
were determined at core center from the '*° La decay. 

The spatial distributions of the fission rates were 
obtained by irradiating fission foils at selected radial 
locations for about | hr at a nominal reactor power of 
1 kW and then using scintillation methods to obtain 
count rates. Figure 9 illustrates the scheme used to 
designate fuel-rod positions in the SEFOR core. The 
fission-rate-measurement positions are shown in 


Fig. 10. Calculated and measured-fission-rate distribu- 


tions are shown in Figs. 11 to 18. The fission-rate 
distributions in rod FB near core center are shown in 
2357] 


239 2387) ; 
Pu, U, and U, respec- 


Figs. 11 to 13 for 
tively; axial fission-rate distributions at the core radial 
ie cr... 23 
boundary are shown in Figs. 14 and 15 for 
2381] 


>U and 
respectively; radial fission-rate distributions at 
37 cm above core bottom are shown in Figs. 16 to 18 


ra 


. 39 735 
for Pe 220) 


, and 798U, respectively. The calcu- 
lated values shown in the figures were obtained using 
both a 13-energy-group two-dimensional synthesis code 
and a two-dimensional diffusion code. 

Additional count-rate data were taken on the foils 
that were near core center (position FB) to obtain the 
fission ratios. Table | compares the calculated cross- 
section ratios with the neutron-cross-section values that 


were obtained from measured fission-ratio data. 


Noise Measurements. Neutron noise’’!? was mea- 
sured with two sensitive *He detectors that were 
mounted in the central channel of the core. The 
fluctuating components of the chamber current were 
amplified, digitized with a sampling frequency of 10* 
samples/sec, and recorded on magnetic tape. These 
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Fig. 3 Full-size core loading for low-power testing.’ * 
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Fig. 4 Locations of material-worth measurements. 
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data were then analyzed in the time domain by using a 
digital computer to obtain the autocorrelation and 
cross-correlation functions. The 6// values were, in 
turn, obtained by semilogarithmic plots of the correla- 
tion function. The correlation functions are shown in 
Fig. 19. Results of the noise analysis are given in 
Table 2. Measurements were attempted at higher power 
levels, but the detectors appeared to saturate, and the 
frequency response of the detectors was apparently 
changed. The delayed-neutron fraction 8 in Table 2 was 
calculated using the two-dimensional synthesis code 
BISYN, and the neutron lifetime / was calculated from 
the reactivity effects caused by introducing a 1/v 
absorber. Results obtained from a two-dimensional 
synthesis code and a two-dimensional diffusion code 
are both tabulated. 


Integral Physics Parameters 


Reflector Calibrations. The SEFOR core is con- 
trolled by a reflector consisting of ten 36° segments. 
Eight of these are for coarse control of the reactor, and 
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Fig. 7 Radial dependence of depleted-UO, -rod worth.' ° 
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Fig. 8 Radial dependence of guinea-pig-rod worth.' ° 


the other two (segment Nos. 3 and 8) are used for fine 
control. 

The coarse-reflector worths were measured 
according to the following procedures: The segment to 
be calibrated was completely raised, fine reflector 
No.3 was completely lowered, and criticality was 
achieved with reflector segment No.8 at a mid 
position. The coarse-reflector segment was then 
lowered, reflector No.3 was raised, and the coarse- 
reflector worth was determined from the worth of 
reflector No.3 (the “substituting” segment) and the 
change in the position of segment No. 8. 

Fine-reflector calibrations were effected as follows: 
The reactor was brought critical with the fine-reflector 
segment that was to be calculated in the completely 
lowered position and the other fine reflector com- 
pletely raised. Criticality was maintained with a coarse- 
reflector configuration such that the coarse segments 
on either side of the fine segment, which was being 
calibrated, were moved to the full-out position. The 
reflector segment that was being calibrated was then 
raised a few centimeters to produce a positive period, 


$,13 
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the period was measured, and the incremental worth of 
the segment was determined from the measured period 
using the inhour equation. Finally, the other fine 
reflector was lowered to bring the reactor back to 
critical at the original flux level. Representative results 
of the reflector-segment worth measurements are given 
in Table 3. 


Reactivity Coefficients. F/ow Coefficient. The rela- 
tion between reactivity and coolant flow7’?*!? was 
determined by incrementally altering the coolant flow 
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rate between the maximum and minimum values and 
adjusting the reflector position to maintain a constant 
flux level. The data for the coolant-flow—reactivity 
measurements are given in Table 4. 


Pressure Coefficient. The effects of reactor-vessel 
hydraulic pressure on reactivity’’®’!> were measured 
by varying the reactor-vessel cover-gas pressure and 
noting the change in reactivity while a constant flux 
level was maintained by reflector positioning. Table 5 
gives the results of these measurements. 
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Fig. 9 Core-loading locations.’ * 
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Fig. 10 Foil-holder-rod locations.’ * 
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Fig. 11 °° Pu fission distribution in rod FB.' ? 


Temperature Coefficient. Preliminary temperature- 
coefficient measurements’’?’!? were performed with 
the fully loaded core by heating the primary sodium 
from 350 to 400°F and noting the critical positions of 
the fine reflector. The temperature was maintained at 
400°F for about 2 hr; it was then dropped back to 
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Fig. 12 ?°*°U fission distribution in rod FB." ? 
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Fig. 13 *°*U fission distribution in rod FB.’ * 


350°F, and critical reflector positions were recorded. 
During the heating and cooling periods, the reactor was 
shut down, but after steady-state temperatures were 
achieved, the critical reflector positions were noted. 
Data obtained during these measurements are shown in 
Table 6. A least-squares fit of these data gives a value 
of —0.59+0.01 cent/°F for the temperature coeffi- 
cient as compared to a calculated value of 
—0.68 cent/°F 

More extensive measurements of the temperature- 
dependent reactivity-feedback coefficients were taken 
with a full-power core-loading configuration except 
that seven of the fuel rods were replaced with 
guinea-pig rods. The primary sodium coolant was 
heated from 350 to 760°F, cooled to about 700°F, 
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Fig. 14 ??°U axial fission distribution at core 
radial boundary.' * 
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Fig. 15 ?°*U axial fission distribution at core 
radial boundary.! * 


and then reheated to 760°F. The reactor power level 
was held constant at about 600 W throughout the 
cooling and heating periods by compensating for 
reactivity-feedback effects by positioning the control 
reflector. RTDs were used to monitor the reactor inlet 
and outlet temperatures, and temperatures and reflec- 
tor positions were recorded about every 15 min. The 
total temperature reactivity-feedback coefficient (in- 
cluding expansion—sodium-density effects) is shown in 
Fig. 20, and Table 7 summarizes the data. 
Transfer-Function Measurements. Oscillator experi- 


ments? were performed with the poison rod being 
oscillated in the central channel at 11 different 
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Fig. 16 ?°° Pu radial fission distribution' * at axial position 3. 
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Fig. 17 *°°5U radial fission distribution’ * at axial position 3. 
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frequencies between 0.25 and 0.00175 cycle/sec while 
the reactor power level was maintained at about 1 kW. 
The zero-power transfer functions were measured while 
the mean position of the oscillator was 5.5 in. from the 
core center. Three sets of measurements were made, 
each covering the whole range of frequencies. Rod 
oscillation during the first two sets of measurements 
produced about a 10% variation in power level, and 
during the third set, 2 to 10% variations in power level. 

The measured and calculated values of the ampli- 
tude of the zero-power transfer function are shown in 
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Fig. 18 ?**U radial fission distribution’ * at axial position 3. 
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Fig. 19 Correlation functions.’ * 


Table 1 Fission-Cross-Section Ratios 


Near Core Center 


9,13 








Ratio Measured Predicted* 
288 al? * Sar 0.0252 0.0256 
a te 0.905 0.894 





*From Ref, 2. 


Table 2 Results of Noise Analysis’’! ° 








Power 
obtained 
from Cross- Auto- Auto- 
noise correlation correlation correlation 
analysis, Reactivity, function, function 1, function 2, 1/8, 
W cents Vv V Vv sec* 
22.28 —1.2+ 0.5 0.0108 0.0105 0.0120 0.205 x 10°% 
1036 0.0 0.305 0.286 0.352 0,232 16° 
6180 0.0 0.647 0.616 0.770 0.244 x 10° 





*Estimated uncertainty 
program //@ = 0.214 x 10° sec; true two-dimensional-diffusion-program //¢ = 0.184 x 10° 


sec, 
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Calculated results: 


two-dimensional-synthesis- 
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Table 3 Reflector Segment Worths**! * Fig. 21 and the measured and calculated values of the 





= phase angle in Fig. 22. 
Reactivity worth, dollars 











Reflector The first series'' of at-power oscillator tests was 
segment Measurement Measurement carried out at 2 MW with a coolant flow of 2000 gal/ 
number No. 1* No. 2+ 3 : : - : 
min. This series of tests, like the zero-power tests, 
1 1.25 included three sets of measurements at 11 different 
2 1.28 1.02 frequencies. The amplitude of the at-power transfer 
3 1.274 function is shown in Fig. 23 and the phase angle in 
2 1.24 0.99 Fig. 24. 
5 V25 1.20 
6 1.28 
7 1.14 1.29 
8 1,254 SUMMARY 
9 1.09 1.24 
10 1.26 This is the fourth in a series of articles on the 
operating experience and physics characteristics of 
*Substituted for No. 3 reflector segment liquid-metal-cooled fast breeder reactors now in opera- 
(No. 8 at ~50 cm, or about halfway up). tion. The SEFOR data presented here will be updated 


+Substituted for No. 8 reflector segment 


(No. 3 at ~50.cm, or about halfway up) (as will the data for EBR-II, Fermi, and Rapsodie in 
tWorths obtained from period measure- previous articles) as additional information becomes 
ments. publicly available. 


Table 4 Flow—Reactivity’’?’'* Measurements* 





i + 
Reflector No. 8 Relative system 








Coolant Tempera- reactivity 
flow, gal/min Position, cm Worth, cents ture, °F at 390°F, cents 

500 $5.94 43.90 393.82 46.50 
1000 53.70 48.47 386.25 45.92 
1500 $2.56 49.53 384.50 45.79 
2000 52.46 $0.21 383.33 45.68 
3000 $2.08 50.34 382.75 45.41 
3500 52.20 $0.15 382.67 45.16 
4000 58.64 39.42 399.94 46.18 
4450 58.83 39.12 400.31 46.12 
4900 59.60 37.85 402.19 46.14 





*Average of data from tables in Ref. 13. 
+ Using a temperature coefficient at 390°F of —0.68 cent/°F. 
Note: Variations in reactor temperature were held to less than 20°F. 


Table 5 Pressure—Reactivity’’®’' > Measurements* 











Cover-gas Reflector No. 8 Relative System} 
pressure, Tempera- reactivity at 
psig Position, cm Worth, cents ture, °F 350°F, cents 
0 39.27 T1A99 348.75 71.14 
2 39.13 72.23 349.50 71.89 
10 39.13 72.23 349.50 71.89 
15 39.00 72.46 349.63 71.87 
20 38.80 72.80 348.69 71.90 





* Average of data from tables in Ref. 13. 
+ Using a temperature coefficient at 390°F of —0.68 cent/°F. 
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Table 6 Temperature-Coefficient’’?’'* Measurements* 





Reactivity change 








Temper Reflector No. 3 Reflector No. 8 relative to 350°F, 
ture, °F Position, cm Worth, cents+ Position, cm Worth, cents} cents 
350.0 0.44 0.00 $1.71 135 0.00 
352.0 0.75 0.19 52.09 74.02 —0.88 
397.0 0.75 0.19 68.67 101.03 —27.89 
397.5 0.75 0.19 68.88 101.33 —28.19 
398.25 0.44 0.00 69.21 101.80 —28.47 
398.5 0.75 0.19 69.07 101.60 —28.46 





*Average values from Ref. 13 foracore comprised of 634 fuel rods, 108 tightener rods, and 
14 B,C rods. 
+Relative to the worth with the reflector lowered. 
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Table 7 Uniform Temperature Coefficient’’?’! ° a ® 
of Reactivity Between 350°F and 760°F oe 
la eee 
Average temperature 
reactivity coefficient in 0 Wea! aes!) mew ens 
indicated temperature range, 0.01 O4 1.0 10.0 
cents/°F FREQUENCY, radians/sec 
Temperature 
range, °F Measured Predicted 
Fig. 21 Amplitude of SEFOR zero-power transfer function.’ 
350 to 450 —0.67 -0.66 
450 to 550 —0.64 —0.63 
550 to 650 —0.60 0.61 
650 to 750 —0.57 —0.58 
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JACK CHERNICK 








Reactor Technology expresses its sorrow and regret for the loss of 
Jack Chernick, who was the Senior Physicist and Head of the 
Reactor Physics Division at Brookhaven National Laboratory. He 
died April 8 at age 59. Mr. Chernick was a valued member of the 
ANS Critical Review Advisory Committee. 











AMERICAN NUCLEAR SOCIETY— 
CRITICAL REVIEWS 


The Atomic Energy Commission has contracted with the American Nuclear 
Society to prepare for publication on a regular basis detailed Critical Review 
articles written by experts selected from the ANS membership and reviewed 
by an advisory committee of top leaders and scientists in the field. In this 
issue the articles are on pages 169-209. 


Members of the Critical Review Advisory Committee are: 


Sidney Siegel, Chairman Atomics International 

William Chittenden Sargent & Lundy Engineers 

Paul Lottes Argonne National Laboratory 
Peter Murray Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
David Okrent Argonne National Laboratory 
Herbert Parker Battelle—Northwest 

Joseph Prestele New York Consolidated Edison 
W. C. Redman Argonne National Laboratory 
Charles Stevenson Argonne National Laboratory 
Bertram Wolfe Battelle—Northwest 


ANS Critical Review Editor, Vorman H, Jacobson 


ANS Officers: 
President, V. J. Palladino 
Vice President/President-Elect, J. W/. Landis 
Treasurer, James R. Lilienthal 


Executive Secretary, Octave J. Du Temple 


Comments on the articles should be communicated directly to the ANS 
Critical Review Advisory Committee or Editor, 244 E. Ogden Avenue, 
Hinsdale, I11. 60521. 
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ANS GUIDELINES FOR PREPARING CRITICAL REVIEWS 
FOR REACTOR TECHNOLOGY 


One interpretation of the words ‘’Critical Review’’ emphasizes the word critica/. That type of 
article would have as its purpose the discussion of a single subject, which has been uncertain and 
perhaps controversial, in considerable depth. An example might be a critical review of the values of 
alpha for plutonium, assessing all the work done and arriving at a best current estimate. This paper 
is primarily addressed to specialists on the particular subject, and serves as an authoritative source 
for the information they use. 

In the second interpretation of a Critical Review, the emphasis is on the word review, in the 
sense of survey. Such a paper would be broader and probably more descriptive in scope. A paper 
on ‘Solubility of Metallic Elements in Liquid Sodium” is an example of this category. Such a 
paper would be addressed to a much broader group of readers and written in a fashion that would 
be of interest to the majority of reactor technologists. It would provide enough of an introduction 
that the specialist from another field could immediately appreciate why the subject is important. 

The criteria for these two types of articles may not be very different: 

1. The paper should be based on a thorough coverage of relevant work on the subject from 
many sources. A review based on the work of only one individual or group is better suited for 
publication in one of the regular society journals. The review should be critically selective, 
reporting only the most valid results and indicating why some prior results have a questionable 
status, The review should call attention to significant gaps where more work is required in the 
subject of the article. 

2. The paper should be timely, on a subject of active current interest. 

3. The scope of articles acceptable as Critical Reviews includes all the subject areas identified 
for Reactor Technology (Economics, Physics, Mechanics, Construction, Fuel Elements, Fuel 
Cycles, Fluid and Thermal Technology, Fuel Processing, Components, Operating Performance), as 
well as'Materials (including Source and Special Nuclear), Environmental Effects, and Effluent 
Management. Not desired are (1) reports of original research proposed for first publication and 
(2) review articles directed toward the specialist in the field of nuclear safety (which is covered by 
the AEC’s bimonthly review Nuclear Safety). 

4. The paper should be organized so that it is of immediate practical use to the readers. Such 
organization requires: attention-to consistent use of units, presentation of important data in 
summary curves or tables, and a fully adequate bibliography to the original literature. Details on 
size, honorarium, style, etc., can be obtained from ANS. 
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Space- and Energy-Dependent Neutronics 
in Reactor Transient Analysis 


By Weston M. Stacey, Jr.* 


Abstract: Spatial and spectral neutronic effects that influence 
reactor transient analyses are discussed, and methods devel- 
oped for treating these effects (quasi-static, coupled core, 
synthesis, direct numerical integration, etc.) are reviewed. The 
status of computational methods development is evaluated, 
and results of intracomparison of methods and comparison 
with experiment are summarized, 


Evaluation of reactor performance for design, opti- 
mization, and safety purposes is generally based on an 
analysis of the ability of the reactor core not only to 
operate in the steady-state condition but also to 
undergo a transient arising from some postulated 
change in operating condition without sustaining unac- 
ceptable damage or, in the case of safety analyses, 
leading to a catastrophic event. Although the criteria 
used in defining initiating mechanisms and “‘accept- 
able” damage vary considerably, depending on reactor 
type and whether a routine performance or safety 


analysis is being considered, an adequate prediction of 


the transient neutron-flux level and distribution is 
essential to all such analyses. The point-kinetics neu- 
tronics model, or some variant thereof, is almost 
universally employed in transient analyses made for the 
purpose of establishing performance limits for reactors. 
The point-kinetics model is defined in terms of integral 
reactor parameters and is exact if these parameters are 
correctly defined. 

In recent years, ample theoretical evidence has 
accumulated to demonstrate that the spatial and 
spectral distributions of the neutron flux and the 





*Applied Physics Division, Argonne National Laboratory, 
Argonne, Ill. 60439. 


importance function,} which are used in averaging the 
nuclear properties to obtain the parameters of the 
point-kinetics model, vary with time during a transient. 
For certain reactor types and transients, the resulting 
changes in the point-kinetics parameters are sufficient 
to produce a dramatic effect on the outcome of the 
transient analysis, relative to the standard procedure of 
using one set of parameters throughout the transient. 
Reactor physicists responsible for such analyses have 
attempted to choose sufficiently pessimistic neutron- 
flux and importance distributions for averaging point- 
kinetics parameters so that the prediction of the 
resulting point-kinetics analysis is conservative with 
respect to the prediction of a more costly analysis in 
which changes in the flux and/or importance distribu- 
tions are explicitly calculated. 

On the other hand, methods for explicitly cal- 
culating the changes in the spatial and spectral 
neutron-flux and/or importance distributions have 
been actively developed in recent years. These activities 
range from the quest for more-efficient numerical 
integration schemes for the “exact” multigroup finite- 
difference kinetics equations to the quasi-static 
schemes for updating the point-kinetics parameters at 
different times during a transient calculation. Inter- 
mediate to these efforts is the large body of work on 
the development of modal (synthesis) and nodal 
(coupled-core) approximations for the spatial depen- 





+The importance, or adjoint, function determines the 
reactivity worth of a given change in reaction rate due to a 
perturbation and is included in the definition of point- 
kinetics parameters, 
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dence of the neutron flux, and more recently the 
development of synthesis approximations for the spec- 
tral dependence of the neutron flux. Verification of 
these methods has been primarily by intercomparison, 
although some experimental comparisons have recently 
been published. 

The purpose of this article is to review recent work 
in identifying spatial and spectral effects that are 
important in reactor transient analyses and recent work 
in developing and verifying calculational modeis. With 
few exceptions, the material included was published 
subsequent to 1964, when a comprehensive review was 
made.' Since this article is limited to material relating 
to reactor transient analysis, excluding xenon tran- 
sients, certain logically related material is excluded. 
Xenon transients are excluded because they were felt 
to be sufficiently important to warrant separate treat- 
ment.” Similarly, spatial and spectral effects in pulsed- 
neutron, noise, neutron-wave, stability, and control 
analyses would seem to constitute a sufficiently large 
body of work to warrant a separate review. Semi- 
analytic excursion models were omitted on the basis of 
the contention that their discussion is more germane to 
a review of reactor safety methods. 


SPATIAL AND SPECTRAL 
NEUTRONICS PHENOMENA 


Several interrelated phenomena combine to de- 
termine the changes in the spatial and spectral 
neutron-flux and importance distributions, and their 
consequences, in an actual transient. One class of 
phenomena involves changes in the spatial flux dis- 
tribution ensuing from a localized perturbation in the 
reactor properties such as may be caused by movement 
of a control rod. Prompt neutrons respond to a change 
in reactor properties on a time scale characteristic of 
the prompt-neutron generation time. 

Because the prompt-neutron generation time is 
short compared to characteristic times associated with 
other physical processes of interest in reactor transient 
analyses, it might seem that the transient spatial flux 
distributions at any instant would be approximated by 
the static distribution that would occur for the 
identical physical configuration; in fact, this is the basis 
of the adiabatic approximation to be discussed sub- 
sequently. However, under certain conditions, there are 
two phenomena that tend to invalidate this approxima- 
tion. First, the delayed-neutron precursors are spatially 
distributed in a manner determined by the fission rate, 
and hence the flux, at prior times (for a reactor with 
fixed fuel). Thus the delayed neutrons are emitted with 
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a spatial distribution more typical of previous than 
present fission-rate distributions, effectively holding 
back any flux tilt. This effect is important in delayed- 
critical and subcritical transients where the delayed 
neutrons have an important effect on the spatial 
neutron-flux distribution. A second type of phe- 
nomena becomes important in superprompt-critical 
transients. When the neutron density is increasing 
rapidly, the spatial flux distribution may differ con- 
siderably from the static distribution that would occur 
in the same reactor if the fission rate could be reduced 
artificially to achieve criticality (the artifice used in 
making a static eigenvalue calculation). Mathematically 
the time derivative of the neutron flux introduces an 
added term into the neutron-balance equation which 
has the effect of a distributed absorber with strength 
w/v, where w is the instantaneous period and v is the 
neutron speed. 

Yasinsky and Henry? published the first extensive 
study of spatial effects in reactor transient analyses. 
They considered prompt-supercritical and delayed- 
critical transients in two cores representative of small 
(60-cm slab) and large (240-cm slab) thermal reactors. 
Their calculations, which ignored feedback effects, 
indicated that spatial flux tilting caused the point- 
kinetics model to be substantially in error for both 
cores and that for the larger core the delayed-neutron 
holdback effect was significant in determining the 
spatial flux distribution during the delayed-critical 
transient. Figure 1 shows the flux amplitude function 
as computed exactly (finite difference) by the point- 
kinetics model and by the adiabatic model (mentioned 
above and discussed later) for a ramp increase, fol- 
lowed by a ramp decrease, in the fission cross section 
in the left quarter of the larger core. Flux distributions 
following a ramp increase in fission cross section in the 
left quarter of the larger core are shown in Fig. 2, 
together with the initial flux distribution. The effect of 
delayed neutrons in holding back the flux tilt is 
indicated by the difference between the exact and the 
adiabatic results. Ott and Madell* and Stacey and 
Adams> have also examined the effect of delayed 
neutrons in holding back flux tilts. 

In general, the magnitude of a spatial flux tilt 
resulting from a given local perturbation and the 
magnitude of the delayed-neutron holdback are di- 
rectly proportional to the size of the reactor measured 
in neutron migration lengths. Both magnitudes can be 
increased by material zoning, which tends to flatten 
the spatial flux distribution. Analyses®’? and experi- 
ment® have shown that both magnitudes are inversely 
related to the separation between the fundamental and 
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first harmonic eigenvalues of the unperturbed reactor. 
Delayed-neutron holdback effects are generally im- 
portant in transients in the delayed-critical or sub- 
critical regimes, initiated from flux levels comparable 
to or greater than those obtained during the transients. 

Relatively little has been done with respect to 
studying the reactivity effect of the w/v term via its 
effect on spatial flux distributions in superprompt- 
critical transients. It appears, however, that this term 
can be significant in regions of low absorption,®’? such 
as reflectors, and that it is generally more important 
for thermal reactors than for fast reactors? because 
Vth SVfast- 

Spatial flux shift effects become more complicated 
when feedback is considered. Johnson, Gyftopoulos, 
and Radd'° considered the effect of spatial flux tilting 
with feedback for a small (60-cm slab) thermal reactor 
model. They analyzed the transient resulting from a 
positive step change in the fission cross section in a 
quarter of the core, using uniform and distributed 
feedback models. Even for such a small core, spatial 
flux-shape changes due to the perturbation and subse- 
quent feedback effects were significant. More recently, 
Yasinsky'' has made an extensive analysis of spatial 
effects in rod-ejection accidents in thermal seed— 
blanket reactors. Several commonly employed proce- 
dures for defining point-kinetics parameters were 
examined. His results indicate not only that spatial 
effects are important in the analyses but also that it is 
difficult to specify a prescription for defining fixed 
parameters of a point-kinetics model which will ensure 
a conservative resultant prediction. The influence of 
feedback on the spatial flux distribution in one of the 
transients considered by Yasinsky is indicated in Fig. 3. 

Kessler'* and Jackson and Kastenberg'? have 
studied the effect of spatial flux tilting on fast reactor 
transients, with feedback effects included. Kessler! ? 
demonstrated that point kinetics can be considerably 
in error for superprompt-critical transients in 
300-MW(e) liquid-metal fast breeder reactors 
(LMFBRs). Jackson and Kastenberg!? also considered 
an LMFBR, as represented by a 300-cm slab. The total 
power resulting from the introduction of a step 
material change worth $1.36 into two ends of the slab 
is shown in Fig.4. The two space—time (exact) 
calculations differed only in the spatial distribution of 
the feedback. For the uniform feedback the two 
point-kinetics models bracketed the correct solution, 
but both point-kinetics models overpredicted the cor- 
rect solution for the distributed-feedback model. 

The importance of spectral changes in transient 
analyses has been examined for LMFBR models. 
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Meneley and Ott!* considered the transient resulting 
from a spatially uniform linear increase in plutonium 
concentration worth $15.29/sec. Small spectral 
changes that occurred were due to the increased 
capture cross section of uranium arising from Doppler 
broadening. The point-kinetics model was adequate to 
predict this transient, in which the spectral changes 
were rather small. Stacey'S considered transients 
resulting from extensive sodium loss, with uranium 
Doppler feedback, and found that the significant 
spectral shifts associated with sodium loss profoundly 
affected the results. 

Construction of effective delayed-neutron yields, 
which account for the difference in spectra of delayed 
and prompt neutrons, is a common. stratagem. 
Yasinsky and Foulke'® recently reexamined this 
procedure for a nonuniform mixture containing several 
fissionable isotopes and found that suitable spatially 
averaged effective yields could be defined for a 
few-group model but that large errors resulted when 
the physical delay fractions were used. Saphier and 
Yiftah'’ showed that transient calculations are quite 
sensitive to the choice of the delayed-neutron spectra. 


QUASI-STATIC METHODS 


As mentioned previously, the point-kinetics equa- 
tions are exact when. appropriate neutron-flux and 
importance distributions are used in defining the 
integral parameters that characterize the model. Al- 
though the assumption of time-independent distribu- 
tions is implicit in common usage, this is not an 
inherent feature, and point-kinetics formulations in 
which the flux and/or adjoint distributions were time 
dependent have been presented.! *?° 

The idea of recomputing flux and/or adjoint 
distributions at various times during a transient, and 
recalculating the parameters of a point-kinetics model 
based on these revised distributions, was one of the 
earliest, as well as one of the most persistent, methods 
suggested for incorporating spatial and spectral changes 
in a reactor transient analysis. Methods of this genre 
are known as quasi-static techniques and differ among 
themselves primarily with regard to the manner in 
which the flux and/or adjoint distributions are recal- 
culated during the transient. 

Henry and Curlee?! introduced the adiabatic 
method, in which the eigenfunction (A mode) of the 
static neutron-balance equation corresponding to the 
instantaneous reactor configuration is computed at 
selected times and employed to recalculate the param- 
eters of the point-kinetics model. The importance 
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distribution corresponding to the initial configuration 
is used throughout a transient. Aside from the trans- 
parent computational difficulty associated with ob- 
taining some measure of consistency between the 
neutronics and the thermal—hydraulic portions of the 
calculation, this method does not account for the 
effect of delayed neutrons in holding back flux tilts or 
for the effect of the w/v term. The method has been 
generally satisfactory for transients in which delayed- 
neutron holdback is unimportant;?’?!’?? e.g., tran- 
sients originating from low power, transients in the 
superprompt-critical regime, and transients in small 
reactors. However, for delayed-critical and subcritical 
transients originating from appreciable power levels in 
large reactors, failure to account for delayed-neutron 
holdback is a serious deficiency of the adiabatic 
method.*> There is also an important prompt-neutron 
dynamics effect that the adiabatic model fails to treat 
properly when the instantaneous period approaches the 
neutron lifetime in reactors with multiple zones having 
different prompt-neutron lifetimes. When feedback 
produces a rapid change in reactivity in the beryllium- 
reflected SNAP reactor, the delay associated with 
prompt neutrons in the reflector causes the adiabatic 
model to be seriously in error.” ? 

A typical example of a case in which the adiabatic 
method fails is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. 

Ott and Meneley** factorize the neutron flux into 
a time-dependent amplitude function (which is to be 
obtained as the solution of the point-kinetics equa- 
tions) and a space- and energy-dependent shape func- 
tion (which is to be recomputed at intervals through- 
out the transient). The shape function is formally time 
dependent. When this factorized expression is substi- 
tuted into the otiginal kinetics equations, an equation 
for the shape function results which explicitly accounts 
for the delayed-neutron distribution and the time 
derivative which gives rise to the w/v term. The 
equation for the shape function must be solved 
iteratively with point-kinetics equations (whose param- 
eters depend on the shape function) and with any 
feedback equations being considered. For transients in 
which important changes in the spatial and spectral 
flux distribution occur more slowly than important 
changes in the overall neutron-flux level, many time 
steps in the point-kinetics calculations can be taken 
before it is necessary to recompute the shape function. 
An example of the point-kinetics reactivity resulting 
from a localized ramp perturbation in a thermal-reactor 
model is shown in Fig. 5. The curves labeled QX1 and 
WIGLE refer to the quasi-static and exact (finite- 
difference) calculations, whereas the curve labeled 
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Fig. 5 Equivalent point-kinetics reactivity computed by dif- 
ferent methods for a positive ramp insertion in a portion of a 
240-cm slab thermal reactor.? 4 


point kinetics is based on the point-kinetics model with 
the initial flux and importance distribution used in 
computing parameters. 

When convergence between the shape function and 
point-kinetics solutions is required to be sufficiently 
tight, the quasi-static method of Ott and Meneley 
yields a solution that approaches the exact solution,’ 
which provides a convenient internal check for more 
approximate calculations. Experience with one- 
dimensional fast reactor transients, primarily in the 
superprompt-critical regime, indicates that the method 
is considerably more economical than a direct solution 
of the space- and energy-dependent kinetics equa- 
tions.” Interaction strategies that have evolved for use 
with the quasi-static method were recently reported by 
Meneley et al.” * 


Galati?® proposed a model similar to that of Ott 
and Meneley?* in which the shape functions are 
obtained by solving the natural-mode equations itera- 
tively. The natural-mode equations, which are obtained 
from the neutron and precursor kinetics equations by 
assuming an exponential time dependence, describe the 
shape exactly when an asymptotic period occurs. The 
essence of the method is to approximate changes in 
physical properties by a histogram and to use the 
corresponding fundamental natural mode to represent 
the shape function during each interval. The method is 
valid if the time intervals between shape function 
calculations are simultaneously long enough that an 
asymptotic period obtains and short enough that the 
histogram-type change in physical properties is a 
reasonable approximation. The importance function is 
also recalculated for each time interval. Results ob- 
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tained with this model indicate that it may be more 
economical than a direct solution for superprompt- 
critical transients but that recomputation of the 
importance functions is necessary for accuracy,?° 
which is in substantial agreement with Meneley’s 
experience.” 


NUMERICAL INTEGRATION 


In contrast to the work discussed in the previous 
section, in which the intent was to retain the point- 
kinetics formalism, another considerable body of work 
has been devoted to the direct integration of the space- 
and energy-dependent neutron kinetics equations. For 
the most part, this work has dealt with the situation in 
which the spatial dependence was represented by a 
finite-difference diffusion-theory approximation and 
the energy dependence was represented by a multi- 
group approximation. 

Although fully explicit and fully implicit integra- 
tion algorithms have been employed to some extent, 
numerical stability problems associated with the 
former, and truncation errors associated with the 
latter, have motivated the study of semi-implicit 
algorithms. 

Fully explicit algorithms are those for which the 
flux at each mesh point and each energy group at time 
t+ At may be evaluated independent of the flux at 


other mesh points and/or energy groups, in terms of 


fluxes at many mesh points and energy groups evalu- 
ated at time ¢ (forward difference) or at times ¢, t—At, 
t—2Atr, etc. (e.g., Runga—Kutta). Stability of these 
simplest of methods requires time steps smaller than 
the reciprocal of the magnitude of any of the eigen- 
values of the matrix associated with the kinetics 
equations?’ (the natural-mode eigenvalues). Because 
these eigenvalues can be ~ —10* for thermal neutrons 
and ~ —10° for fast neutrons, time steps of ~10% and 
~10% sec would be required for thermal and fast 
reactors, respectively. Thus a large number of relatively 
inexpensive (in computation time) time steps are 
required for practical problems. 

Fully implicit algorithms (e.g., backwards dif- 
ference) are those for which the fluxes at all mesh 
points and energy groups at time ¢ + At must be solved 
for simultaneously. The equation for the flux at a given 
mesh point and energy group at time ¢ + Ar involves 
the fluxes at other mesh points and energy groups 
evaluated at time ¢ + Af but involves only the flux at 
the same mesh point and energy group evaluated at 
time ¢. Such methods are generally stable, and the 
allowable time-step size is limited only by truncation 
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error. Thus a relatively smaller number of expensive 
time steps characterize fully implicit methods. 

Two categories of semi-implicit algorithms have 
been developed. In the first category the fluxes at all 
mesh points and energy groups at time ¢ + Af must be 
solved for simultaneously. The equation for the flux at 
a given mesh point and energy group involves the 
fluxes at many mesh points and energy groups evalu- 
ated at time ¢. In the second category of semi-implicit 
algorithms, the fluxes at some, but not all, of the mesh 
points and energy groups evaluated at time ¢ + Ar must 
be solved for simultaneously. 

The best known of the semi-implicit methods in 
the first category is the “@ method,” which is em- 
ployed in the widely used WIGL?* (1D) and 
TWIGL?°’?° (2D) codes. In this algorithm the entire 
neutron-balance operator acts upon the flux at ¢ + Af 
and at f, reduced by multiplicative factors 6 and 1—@, 
respectively, and a similar operation occurs for the 
delayed-neutron precursors.?' In the limits @ > 0 and 
1, the algorithm becomes fully explicit and fully 
implicit, respectively, and @ = 4, corresponds to the 
Crank—Nicholson algorithm. 

A similar semi-implicit algorithm in the first cate- 
gory is the “‘time-integrated” method® used in the 
RAUMZEIT code.*? This algorithm also features the 
entire neutron-balance operator acting on the flux at 
t + At and at ¢, but with the elements of the operator 
modified by scalar factors that arise from integrating 
the time-dependent equations over the interval ¢ to 
t+ At subject to the assumption of linearly varying 
reaction rates. Unpublished numerical studies by the 
author indicate that the time-integrated and 6 meth- 
ods, with @ = 4%, yield essentially identical results for 
transients ranging from subcritical to superprompt 
critical and that the accuracy of both methods deterio- 
rated less rapidly with increasing time-step size than for 
the fully implicit method. However, for sufficiently 
large time steps, both the time-integrated and @ = /, 
methods exhibited oscillatory solutions not observed 
with the fully implicit method. 

Rhyne and Lapsley?? recently proposed an algo- 
rithm based on a weighted residual technique and 
denoted the WR method, which is similar to the @ and 
time-integrated methods in that the entire neutron- 
balance operator acts on the fluxes at times ¢ + Ar and 
t. However, the discrete approximation to the time- 
derivative terms involves a three-point difference rela- 
tion, which introduces the fluxes evaluated at t—At 
into the algorithm for the fluxes at ¢ + Ar. Numerical 
studies** indicate that this method deteriorates in 
accuracy less rapidly than the @ method, with @ = 1 or 
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/,, when the time-step size is increased. Moreover, the 
solutions obtained with the WR algorithm have not 
been observed to exhibit oscillations for large time 
steps, as is the case for the = % and the time- 
integrated methods. On the basis of the small amount 
of evidence available, the WR method seems to be an 
advance over the @ and time-integrated methods. 
However, the former has not yet been subjected to the 
extensive use that the latter two have experienced. 

The semi-implicit methods of the first category 
have in common the fact that the entire neutron- 
balance operator acts on the flux at time ¢ + At, which 
means that the flux at all mesh points and energy 
groups must be solved for simultaneously. This pre- 
sents no difficulty for few-group one-dimensional 
problems for which the solution may be obtained by a 
forward and backward sweep of the spatial mesh, 
inverting a matrix of rank equal to the number of 
groups at each mesh point. However, for many-group 
and/or multidimensional problems, iterative methods 
must be invoked. This motivated the development of 
semi-implicit methods of the second category. 

Many of these methods have been examined by 
Hansen and his colleagues,?* who first perform an 
exponential transformation. Hence it is appropriate to 
digress for a moment to discuss an exponential 
transformation that is performed to reduce truncation 
error. The flux at each mesh point and energy group 
and the percursor density at each mesh point are 
written, within each time-step interval, as the product 
of an exponential term and a second term that is 
assigned an undetermined time dependence. If the 
exponential terms are approximated reasonably ac- 
curately, the second term will exhibit a small and 
presumably smogth variation that can be represented 
adequately by a low-order difference approximation. 
The method was used initially with the point-kinetics 
model, and the exponents were chosen as the recipro- 
cal periods associated with the solution to the inhour 
equation with material properties pertinent to the time 
interval. When Pluta, Hiibschmann, and Lill°® ex- 
tended the method to the coupled-core equations, they 
suggested that the exponents be estimated from the 
logarithm of the ratio of the two most recent values of 
the variable. Subsequent developments have utilized 
some variant of this latter idea. 

After performing an exponential transformation, 
Andrews and Hansen?’ decomposed the neutron- 
balance operator so that the terms that coupled the 
fluxes at different mesh points but in the same group 
operated on the fluxes at time ¢ + At, whereas the 
terms that coupled the fluxes in different energy 
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groups but at the same mesh point operated on the 
fluxes at time ¢. In this manner it is only necessary to 
solve simultaneously for the fluxes in a given group, 
and repeat for each group, which can be done readily 
for one-dimensional problems. This algorithm can be 
shown to be unconditionally stable?” and is the basis 
of the one-dimensional multigroup code GAKIN.?® 

When the GAKIN method is applied to two- 
dimensional problems, the terms in the neutron- 
balance operator that couple the fluxes at different 
mesh points in a given group are more involved 
(five-point rather than three-point difference relations) 
than for the one-dimensional case, and it is necessary 
to solve for the fluxes at time ¢ + At iteratively. An 
alternate procedure has been suggested by McCormick 
and Hansen,** who replace the coupling in one of the 
two dimensions by a buckling based on the most recent 
solution. The direction in which the buckling replace- 
ment is made alternates each time step. In this manner 
the solution for the two-dimensional flux at t+ At is 
obtained by solving a set of one-dimensional problems, 
one for each mesh point in the other dimension. This 
method has not been tested extensively. 

A somewhat different separation of the neutron- 
balance operator for two-dimensional problems has 
been developed by Reed and Hansen*® and by 
Denning, Redmond, and lyer.*' The basis of this 
method, known as the alternating-direction explicit 
(ADE) method, is to separate the neutron-balance 
operator so that the terms describing the coupling 
among fluxes at different mesh points at time t+ At 
are based on only a two-point difference relation for 
one dimension. Using the known value of the flux on 
the boundary, the algorithm becomes explicit when the 
mesh is traversed sequentially. The direction of the 
spatial coupling is alternated on successive time steps. 
Reed and Hansen*° find that the exponential trans- 
formation significantly reduces the truncation error 
associated with the ADE algorithm. The method has 
been shown to be stable, but has not undergone 
extensive numerical testing. 

The alternating-direction implicit (ADI) method 
has also been examined for two-dimensional problems 
by Hageman and Yasinsky*? and by Wight and 
Hansen.** In this method the neutron-balance opera- 
tor is separated so that at time ¢+ Art the coupling 
among fluxes in a given group at different mesh points 
is one-dimensional, with the most recent values of the 
fluxes in the other dimension used to evaluate the 
coupling term in that direction. The direction of the 
coupling alternates on successive time steps. Hageman 
and Yasinsky** have developed a variant of this 
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method, known as ADI-B’, in which the coupling term 
in the other direction is replaced by a buckling 
evaluated from fluxes at time ¢. The ADI method is 
stable but has large truncation error. Wight and 
Hansen*? found that the exponential transformation 
reduced the truncation error, but the method was no 
longer unconditionally stable. Experience with the 
method has been limited. 

Semi-implicit methods of the second category 
require much less effort per time step than semi- 
implicit methods of the first category, but have a larger 
truncation error. For comparable accuracy, many 
relatively economical time steps are required for 
methods of the second category, whereas fewer more 
costly time steps are required for methods of the first 
category. Comparative studies?®*? are inconclusive 
regarding which type method requires the least com- 
putational time for two-dimensional problems. Hage- 
man and Yasinsky*? found the ADI method to be 
comparable to or better than the 6 method for simple 
model problems (uniform cores) but found the @ 
method to be definitely superior for nonmodel prob- 
lems. They found the ADI-B* method to be superior to 
the ADI method and comparable to or better than the 
6 method for nonmodel problems. The ADE method 
was found to be somewhat better than the ADI or 
GAKIN metheds.?5 Reed and Hansen*® found the 
ADE method to be comparable to the 6 method. 
Denning, Redmond, and lyer*' found the ADE 
method to be superior to the @ method for 
superprompt-critical transients but inferior for 
delayed-critical transients. 

Several studies of numerical integration methods 
have been made. These studies were based on nodal or 
modal approximations. Fuller, Meneley, and Hetrick** 
have generalized the earlier work of Kaganove and 
Brittan on the method of undetermined parameters for 
the spatially dependent kinetics equations. Umar and 
Ram**® have proposed a time-varying parameter 
method based on the separation of the neutron-balance 
operator into a constant and time-varying part. Neither 
of these methods has been compared with other 
algorithms. Clark and Margolis*® have studied various 
integration algorithms for the multimode representa- 
tion of the spatially dependent kinetics equations. 
Hurwitz*’ proposed a parametric projection method 
for solving the coupled-core equations. Belleni- 
Morante*® showed that the coupled-core equations 
could be cast in integral form and that methods similar 
to those employed previously for the integral form of 
the point-kinetics equations could be used to obtain a 
numerical solution. 
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Two studies dealing with the theoretical founda- 
tions of the neutron kinetics equations have been 
made. Henry*? has given a general derivation of the 
space-dependent multigroup kinetics equations from a 
variational functional. He considered the spectral 
synthesis (overlapping-group equations) and parallel- 
group equations, as well as the few-group equations. 
Stacey®° derived the multigroup equations with flux- 
and adjoint-weighted group constants for the case 
when the weighting functions could vary with time and 
position. He found that new terms arose because of 
spatial and temporal variations in the weighting func- 
tions. Stacey also examined the positivity properties of 
the generalized equations and considered the question 
of the consistency between the discrete approximation 
to the adjoint equations and the mathematical adjoint 
to the discrete approximation of the multigroup 
kinetics equations. 

As a point of reference, it should be noted that the 
quasi-static methods discussed in the previous section 
can be viewed as indirect methods for numerically 
integrating the space- and energy-dependent kinetics 
equations, when the solutions for the shape and 
amplitude functions are iterated to consistency and the 
approximations associated with the particular formula- 
tion are valid. In particular, the improved quasi-static 
method proposed by Ott and Meneley?* involves no 
approximations other than the numerical ones used in 
obtaining the difference algorithms from the dif- 
ferential equations. 

At present, one-dimensional few-group problems 
can be solved expeditiously, and multigroup problems 
can be solved in a reasonable amount of time (tens of 
minutes). For those cases in which the flux amplitude 
is changing much more rapidly than the spatial or 
spectral distribution, the improved quasi-static method 
is more economical than the semi-implicit methods. 
However, when the spatial or spectral distribution is 
changing rapidly relative to the time scale of the 
transient, the latter methods are to be preferred.? 
Two-dimensional calculations are another matter, how- 
ever, and computing times for realistic problems are on 
the order of hours. 

For practical applications, solution of the relevant 
feedback equations must be included in comparisons of 
accuracy, efficiency, and stability. There has been little 
attention to this important question, which suggests a 
potentially fruitful area for future research. 

A number of approximate methods have been 
developed to decrease the computing time required to 
solve the space- and energy-dependent neutron kinetics 
equations. Associated with these methods, of course, is 
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a certain loss of detail and/or accuracy. The next three 


sections of this article are devoted to a discussion of 


such methods. 


COARSE-MESH FEW-GROUP 
APPROXIMATIONS 


The most obvious stratagem for reducing the 
computing time associated with the multigroup finite- 
difference method is to reduce the number of mesh 
points and/or groups, relative to what would normally 
be considered adequate to calculate the static neu- 
tronics properties of the reactor. This reduction may 
be done simply without modifying the computational 
algorithm, or it may be done in conjunction with a 
redefinition of the algorithm. 

A coarse-mesh few-group solution may be obtained 
with any of the previously mentioned codes or with 
codes that are inherently limited to a coarse mesh, such 
as FREAK.*! Relatively little work has been published 
indicating the tradeoff of accuracy for computational 
economy as the number of mesh points and/or groups 
is reduced. Unpublished work by Wade*? indicates 
that mesh spacings larger than a neutron migration 
length can introduce large errors. 

For thermal reactors a two- or three-group tran- 
sient analysis is generally assumed to be adequate on 
the basis of the success of this type of group structure 
in static analyses, although this assumption does not 
appear to have been checked extensively. For fast 
reactors, on the other hand, approximately 10 to 30 
groups are generally felt to be necessary for static 
analyses, and thus also for transient analyses. Again, 
this assumption has not been examined sufficiently to 
draw general conetlusions. 

Hitchcock, Hansen, and Henry’? compared the 
asymptotic periods calculated for delayed-critical tran- 
sients with 16 groups with those calculated with 8 and 
4 groups, where the constants for the 8- and 4-group 
calculations were obtained by collapsing the 16-group 
constants with simple flux weighting. They found that, 
even though the 8- and 4-group models agreed weil 
with the 16-group model in the static eigenvalue, 
disagreement in asymptotic periods of 6% (8 groups, 
fast reactor), 31% (4 groups, fast reactor), —2.7% (8 
groups, thermal reactor), and —5.3% (4 groups, thermal 
reactor) was noted. Several workers have subsequently 
examined this problem and concluded, as summarized 
by Henry,°* that the difficulty in accounting properly 
for the lower energy of the delayed-neutron spectrum 
is due to the failure of the group collapsing with flux 
weighting. Flux—adjoint weighting appears to satis- 
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factorily resolve this discrepancy, as does the simpler 
prescription of just using flux—adjoint weighting to 
define effective delay fractions. Mortenson and 
Putnam®* also discuss this problem, as does 
Meneley,°°® who finds that as few as nine carefully 
chosen groups (with flux-weighted constants) may be 
adequate to describe fast reactor transients. 

Stacey'5’57 investigated the use of spectral syn- 
thesis (overlapping-group) methods as an alternative to 
the conventional few-group methods for fast reactor 
transient analysis. The basis of these methods is the 
synthesis of the energy dependence of the neutron 
spectrum from precomputed trial spectra. He examined 
sodium-voiding problems with Doppler feedback and 
found that solutions obtained with only two trial 
spectra matched 26-group solutions to within a few 
percent in transients in which sufficient spectral 
changes took place so that conventional two-group 
calculations (with flux-weighted and flux- and adjoint- 
weighted group constants) were in error by an order of 
magnitude. The spectral synthesis method seems capa- 
ble of yielding a better representation of spectral 
changes than does a conventional few-group model of 
equivalent computational complexity. However, the 
positivity properties associated with the latter do not 
occur for the former, which could potentially lead to 
difficulty. In addition, the greater amount of coupling 
among equations in the spectral synthesis method 
implies that new iteration schemes may be needed for 
multidimensional problems. 

A number of methods have been proposed for 
arriving at an algorithm for coarse-mesh difference 
equations which is more accurate than the conven- 
tional type of difference algorithm. These methods 
have in common the assumption of some knowledge 
about the spatial distribution between mesh points. 

Riese* §*5? assumed that a reactor could be broken 
up into many large regions, the flux within each being 
represented by a low-order polynomial function of 
position. Using this assumption to obtain trial func- 
tions for use in a variational functional, he arrived at a 
finite-difference algorithm, in which the equations are 
more highly coupled than in the conventional algo- 
rithm. This algorithm is the basis of the VARI-QUIR 
(2D) code.5® Koen and Hansen®°® used a similar 
procedure. Yasinsky and Foulke®! recently demon- 
strated that the use of overlapping piecewise con- 
tinuous polynomials led to one-dimensional finite- 
difference algorithms that were significantly more 
accurate than the conventional algorithms for mesh 
spacings, which are large compared to a neutron 
migration length. 
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Bobone®? proposed a procedure similar to that of 
Riese but based it on an expansion of the flux within 
each region in solutions to the Helmholtz equation 
characteristic of that region. By requiring flux and 
current continuity in a least-mean-square sense at 
region interfaces, he obtained what amounted to 
coarse-mesh finite-difference equations. 

Alcouffe and Albrecht®* have applied the methods 
of variational synthesis (to be discussed in a subsequent 
section) to obtain finite-difference algorithms. They 
expanded the flux shape within a given region in a 
single precomputed spatial trial function, which may 
change at discrete times. Using this trial function in a 
variational functional, they obtained equations for the 
combining coefficients appropriate to the different 
regions of a reactor. These equations may be inter- 
preted as finite-difference algorithms. 

These improved coarse-mesh algorithms are promis- 
ing, but, with the exception of VARI-QUIR, they have 
not been tested extensively. They are closely related to 
the modal and nodal methods discussed from a 
somewhat different viewpoint in the next two sections. 

Saji and Axford®* proposed a heterogeneous 
model in which fuel rods were treated as line sources. 
Their model was restricted to rods embedded in a 
uniform medium. This type model is more appropriate 
for reactors with relatively few large fuel elements than 


for present power reactors in which large numbers of 


fuel elements are better treated by homogenization. 
This does not mean that heterogeneities are unim- 
portant, for certainly they must be treated in comput- 
ing feedback effects associated with fuel and coolant 
temperature. However, the neutron-flux calculation 
can probably be performed quite satisfactorily with a 
homogenized model. 


MODAL/SYNTHESIS METHODS 


A variety of methods, having in common the 
expansion of part or all of the spatial dependence in 
known functions with undetermined expansion coef- 
ficients that depend upon the remaining spatial vari- 
ables (if any) and time, have been developed in an 
attempt to obtain an economical, but accurate, spatial 
approximation. These methods have been variously 
labeled as modal-expansion or synthesis methods. The 
appropriate equations are obtained by substituting the 
assumed expansion for the flux in the space- and 
energy-dependent neutron and precursor kinetics equa- 
tions, weighting with a function that depends on the 
same spatial variables as the expansion functions, and 
integrating over those spatial variables. This is repeated 
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for as many different weighting functions as there are 
expansion functions to obtain equations equal in 
number to the unknown expansion coefficients. An 
equivalent derivation, and identical equations, results 
from the application of a semidirect variational tech- 
nique. 

The resulting approximate equations are either 
ordinary (time) or partial (space and time) differential 
equations, depending on whether all or part of the 
spatial dependence, respectively, is expanded. These 
equations must then be numerically integrated, follow- 
ing a finite-difference approximation to the remaining 
space dependence. Methods in which all the spatial 
dependence is expanded, resulting in ordinary differen- 
tial equations for the time-dependent expansion coef- 
ficients, are known as “time-synthesis” methods. 
“Space—time”’ synthesis is the term used for those 
methods in which only part of the spatial dependence 
is expanded. 

wo rather different classes of spatial functions 
have been investigated for the expansion of the flux. In 
the earlier analyses the fundamental and higher har- 
monic eigenfunctions of some neutron-balance opera- 
tor characteristic of the initial configuration of the 
reactor were chosen as expansion functions. Recent 
work has concentrated more on the use of expansion 
functions, which are the fundamental solutions of the 
neutron-balance equations evaluated for different con- 
figurations of the reactor. These latter functions are 
referred to as “synthesis” functions to distinguish them 
from the former, which are referred to as “eigenfunc- 
tions.” 

A number of different eigenfunctions were exam- 
ined by Kaplan®* for the property of “finality,” which 
means that the equations for the different expansion 
coefficients are not coupled. He examined (1) A 
eigenfunctions, which are the eigenfunctions of the 
static neutron-balance operator; (2) w eigenfunctions, 
which are generated by an operator similar to the static 
neutron-balance operator but with a w/v term that 
arises from the flux time derivative, a (1—6) multiply- 
ing the fission term, and w acting as the eigenvalue; and 
(3) the natural eigenfunctions, which are generated by 
the operator representing neutron plus precursor plus 
feedback equations with time derivatives replaced by w 
in each equation, and with w acting as the eigenvalue. 
Only the latter eigenfunctions possess the property of 
finality, and then only when no external change is 
made to the properties of the reactor. 

Henry®® found that the eigenvalues of the natural 
eigenfunctions occurred in clusters containing a num- 
ber of eigenvalues equal to the sum of the number of 
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neutron energy groups and the number of delayed- 
neutron precursor groups, when no feedback equations 
were considered. By postulating that the eigenfunc- 
tions corresponding to all the eigenvalues in a cluster 
have identical spatial (and angular) shapes, he defined a 
set of “inhour” eigenfunctions having certain useful 
orthogonality properties. Henry and Kaplan®’ subse- 
quently presented a formalism for relating the natural 
eigenvalue to a linear functional which can be evalu- 
ated using the easier to compute A eigenfunctions. (In 
general, the natural eigenfunctions are complex and 
have been computed successfully in one-dimensional 
geometries only, whereas the A eigenfunctions can be 
readily generated by conventional static codes if node 
lines can be identified by symmetry.) 

Foulke and Gyftopoulos®® applied the natural 
eigenfunctions to interpret oscillator experiments in 
the NORA reactor®® and to transient analyses. Numer- 
ical experiments indicated that the asymptotic tilt 
resulting from a given perturbation could be directly 
correlated with the ratio of the fundamental-to-first 
harmonic natural eigenvalues. Comparison with direct 
numerical solution indicated that, to obtain satis- 
factory accuracy for a transient following a step 
perturbation in a local region of width Ax, at least 
M+1 harmonics are needed, where M is the lowest 
spatial harmonic whose wavelength is less than 2Ax. 

Garabedian and Lynch’° considered a Fourier- 
series expansion for a multiregion slab reactor, with the 
expansion functions being orthogonal on the interval 
defined by the slab width. Their results implied that a 
rather large number of such expansion functions would 
be required to represent the effect of localized pertur- 
bations. 

Mathews’! derived a spatially dependent kinetics 
model based on a two-A-mode expansion. He indicated 
how conventional perturbation theory codes could be 
utilized to evaluate the model parameters. 

Modal models based on eigenfunction expansions 
do not appear to be practical for calculating transients 
resulting from localized perturbations in multiregion 
reactors. This impracticality stems from either the large 
number of eigenfunctions required or from the dif- 
ficulty associated with computing the eigenfunctions in 
complicated geometries, or both, depending upon the 
type of problem and the types of eigenfunctions. 

This has motivated an effort to develop modal 
models based on expansion functions which are more 
or less tailored to represent flux shapes anticipated 
during a transient and which are possible to calculate 
for realistic geometries. Such models are usually 
referred to as synthesis models, and the expansion 
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functions are sometimes known as synthesis functions, 
a designation which will be adopted in this article. 
Dougherty and Shen’? derived one of the earliest 
synthesis approximations, employing a semidirect 
variational method. They also introduced the use of 
“Green’s functions’ expansion functions, which are 
computed from the static neutron-balance equation by 
setting the fission cross section to zero and using a 
source that is nonzero only in a localized region. The 
source is taken as the fission source for the critical 
reactor, which must be obtained by solving the static 
neutron-balance equation. When the reactor is sepa- 
rated into a number of complementary regions for the 
purpose of generating Green’s functions, the resulting 
model is expected to be capable of representing 
changes that occur uniformly throughout any one of 
these same regions and to represent many combina- 
tions of such changes. The success of such a method in 
analyzing transients in reactor models composed of a 
few large regions, in one or more of which a uniform 
perturbation had occurred, was demonstrated by 
Dougherty and Shen and more recently by Rohr and 
Becker.”* Carter and Danofsky,’* Stevenson and 
Gage,’?* and Yasinsky’® chose an application for 
which the method seems particularly well suited, the 
analysis of transients in a system composed of an array 
of physically separated cores. A comparison made by 
Yasinsky with a direct numerical integration of the 
finite-difference equations for a one-dimensional two- 
group model, consisting of three 70-cm-thick fast 
reactor cores separated by 48 cm of blanket material, is 
shown in Fig. 6. The perturbation consisted of a 0.5% 
ramp decrease in the absorption properties of the right 
core in the time interval O< t< 0.5 sec. Two synthesis 
solutions are shown. Solution 2 was obtained with a 
model that used three Green’s functions expansion 
functions, each of which was the solution of a static 
problem with only one of the cores present. (These 
expansion functions are similar to, but slightly dif- 
ferent from, the Green’s functions of Dougherty and 
Shen.) A model that used three whole-reactor static 
solutions corresponding to the material configurations 
at three different times during the transient was used 
to obtain solution 1. Both synthesis solutions agreed 
well with the direct solution for this loosely coupled 
core. For more tightly coupled cores, Yasinsky found 
the first type of synthesis solution (whole-reactor 
expansion functions) to be somewhat more accurate. 
Kaplan, Marlowe, and Bewick’” introduced the use 
of time-dependent flux-synthesis methods with whole- 
reactor expansion functions chosen to “bracket”’ the 
extreme flux shapes anticipated during a transient. 
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Fig. 6 Fast-flux distributions in a slab representation of a modular fast reactor assembly.’ ° 
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These flux shapes can be computed for realistic 
geometries with standard codes. Both the time- 
synthesis and space—time-synthesis approximations, 
using whole-reactor expansion functions, have been 
extensively tested.2°77-8* The general conclusion is 
that the methods are capable of yielding quite accurate 
solutions when appropriate expansion functions are 
used. Unfortunately the synthesis equations do not 
possess any type of positivity properties, and one 
anomalous situation has been reported in which a 
spurious solution was obtained.°°’?! 

Space—time synthesis seems preferable to time 
synthesis for multidimensional problems. It is difficult 
to synthesize the transient flux shape along the 
direction of a moving control rod with a relatively 
small number of expansion functions, but it is rela- 
tively easy to synthesize the flux distribution in a plane 
perpendicular to the control-rod motion and to calcu- 
late directly the variation of the expansion coefficients 
along the direction of the control-rod motion. More- 
over, the dimensionality of the calculations that must 
be performed to obtain expansion functions is less than 
the dimensionality of the problem for space—time 
synthesis but not for that of time synthesis. 

The selection of appropriate expansion functions 
can normally be motivated by the circumstances of the 
transient. However, delayed-neutron holdback’? (in 
subcritical and delayed-critical transients initiated from 
power), the w/v term arising from the flux time- 
derivative term® (prompt-supercritical transients), and 
temperature feedback can have a profound effect on 
the flux shape and can make the choice of an 
appropriate expansion function something of an art. 

Yasinsky’s work®? serves to illustrate the method- 
ology involved in, and the accuracy typical of, synthe- 
sis calculations. One of the models studied was a 
portion of a large seed—blanket thermal reactor. The 
first transient was induced by a mild decrease in 
absorption cross sections and a slight increase in 
downscattering cross section in an upper portion of a 
vertical seed region over a O- to 0.2-sec interval. The 
space—time synthesis solution used three expansion 
functions that were one-dimensional static (funda- 
mental X mode) solutions; the first two for x slices 
through the two unperturbed axial regions and the 
third for an x slice through the axial region with the 
maximum perturbation present. The thermal-flux dis- 
tribution computed with the synthesis model is com- 
pared with a direct solution (TWIGL) in Fig. 7. 

Another transient was calculated for this same 
model, but with the perturbed region extending further 
down and with the perturbation occurring in a 0- to 
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0.02-sec interval. As seen in Fig. 8, the synthesis 
calculation does not agree with the direct solution as 
well in this transient as in the delayed-critical transient 
illustrated in Fig. 7. Adams® traced the error to the 
effect of the w/v term in the metal and water regions 
that separated the seed and blanket regions on the flux 
shape and found that using expansion functions that 
accounted for this effect markedly improved the 
results of the synthesis calculation. 

The recent development of discontinuous flux 
synthesis has increased the flexibility and capability of 
the method. Yasinsky®* used a formalism that per- 
mitted different sets of expansion functions to be used 
during different time intervals. This enabled the expan- 
sion functions most appropriate for a given interval to 
be used, without requiring that an unnecessarily large 
number of functions be used in any given interval. 
Kessler'? used this same technique and proposed an 
iterative method for improving on the expansion 
functions to account for the effect of temperature 
feedback. 

Yasinsky®* and Stacey®® extended the earlier 
work on discontinuous static flux synthesis to provide 
the capability of using different sets of expansion 
functions in different zones perpendicular to the plane 
of the expansion function (e.g., if a three-dimensional 
reactor is to be calculated, one set of x—y functions 
may be used in the region z; < z < Z2, another set in 
the region z, < z < z3, etc.). Adams® has shown that 
some of the synthesis calculations reported by 
Yasinsky®* can be improved and made more econom- 
ical (two rather than three expansion functions) by 
using axially discontinuous synthesis. 

Stacey®® extended the multichannel synthesis 
formalism to time-dependent problems. This formalism 
allows different sets of expansion functions to be used 
in different regions (channels) in the plane in which the 
expansion functions are defined, or allows a given set 
of expansion functions to be combined differently in 
different channels. Similar formalisms have been 
studied by Alcouffe and Albrecht®* and by Fuller, 
Meneley, and Hetrick.** Stacey®® compared the multi- 
channel (MC) and conventional (SC) synthesis methods 
for a series of one-dimensional models subjected to a 
sequence of strong local perturbations. Using rather 
general expansion functions not specifically tailored to 
the transient, he found that the multichannel feature 
(i.e., the ability to combine the expansion functions 
differently in different regions) considerably enhanced 
the accuracy of the calculation. The flux distributions 
(normalized) computed by different synthesis models, 
all using the same expansion functions, are shown in 
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Fig. 9 for one such transient. Agreement with an exact 
(finite-difference) solution (RAUMZEIT) improves as 
the number of channels increases. 

Variational methods have played an important role 
in the development of synthesis approximations. 
Dougherty and Shen,’?* Kaplan, Marlowe, and 
Bewick,”7 and Kohler®” introduced variational func- 
tionals having the neutron kinetics equations as Euler 
equations. Becker®*® suggested the inclusion of a 
boundary term in the functional of Kaplan, Marlowe, 
and Bewick’” which also made it stationary with 
respect to arbitrary endpoint variations, thus 
strengthening the theoretical foundation. Yasinsky,®* 
Stacey,®®'89 Lewins,?° Becker,?' Kessler,'? and 
Woodruff?” considered variational functionals that 
admit trial solutions that are discontinuous in time, 
thus enabling synthesis equations that use different 
expansion functions in different time intervals to be 
developed. Yasinsky,®° Stacey,®°’®? Alcouffe and 
Albrecht,°? and Woodruff?? introduced variational 
functionals that admit trial solutions that are discon- 
tinuous in space, thus leading to axially discontinuous 
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and/or multichannel synthesis models. Becker?? in- 
dicated how a least-squares variational method could 
be applied to time-dependent synthesis problems. 

Wachspress?* and Steele?* have summarized varia- 
tional flux-synthesis methods in recent reviews. 
Wachspress presented a critical review of methods used 
for spatial, spectral, and space—time synthesis, tracing 
the historical development and emphasizing the com- 
mon basis. Steele presented a synopsis of recent work 
in spatial and space—time synthesis but did not make a 
critical comparison. Kaplan?® and Stacey,?” as well as 
Wachspress,°* have reviewed the theoretical basis of 
the synthesis or modal-expansion method. 

In production use are computer codes that analyze 
transients in few-group' three-dimensional reactor 
models represented by as many as ~10° spatial mesh 
points, using the space—time synthesis method. Ignor- 
ing the time required to compute the two-dimensional 
expansion functions and from them the parameters of 
the synthesis model, which is considerable, calcula- 
tional times for these transients are of the same order 
as for few-group one-dimensional problems. At present, 
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no other method provides this magnitude of capability 
for such a relatively modest expenditure of computa- 
tion time. 


NODAL/COUPLED-CORE METHODS 


When a reactor can be readily visualized as consist- 
ing of several cores, or regions, with a weak neutronic 
interaction, it may be possible to adequately represent 
the kinetic behavior by a system of coupled point- 
reactor equations, one for each core. The coupling 
should represent the neutronic interaction among the 
cores, or regions. Such a model is quite appropriate for 
an array of cores embedded in a reflector or blanket in 
which the neutronic interaction is not sufficient to 
significantly affect the flux distribution within any 
core, and it was to such reactors that the method was 
originally applied. Subsequently the method has been 
applied to reactors consisting of several large con- 
tiguous regions. In principle, the theory can be 
formulated to apply to either type reactor. However, 
the coupling parameters are generally evaluated with 
some static-flux and importance distributions within 
each core, or region, and these coupling parameters are 
assumed to remain constant during a transient. This 
procedure is more appropriate for separated cores, 
within each of which the flux and importance distribu- 
tions are to a good approximation separable in space 
and time, than to contiguous regions of a large core, 
within each of which the flux or importance distribu- 
tion may change appreciably during a transient. 

Avery?® developed the first coupled-core model 
within the framework of energy-dependent diffusion 
theory. His equations are based on the interaction of 
the partial fission sources in a given core caused by 
neutrons originating in that and other cores. Avery 
defined the partial fission source in core j due to 
neutrons originating in core k as the product of the 
total fission source in core j (calculated for some 
static-flux distribution), and the fractional importance 
in core j due to neutrons originating in core k. For 
evaluation of the fractional importance, static flux and 
importance distributions and a partial flux due to 
neutrons originating in reactor k are needed. The latter 
is computed as the solution to a source problem 
obtained by setting the fission cross section to zero 
everywhere and taking a static fission distribution in 
reactor k as the source, a procedure identical to that 
used to generate Green’s functions expansion func- 
tions’? in a modal technique. Source coupling param- 
eters were then defined as the ratio of partial-to-total 
fission sources. Partial lifetimes were also defined in 
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terms of these partial fluxes and an importance 
distribution. Prompt and delayed neutrons were as- 
sumed to have the same coupling parameters and 
partial lifetimes. 

In applying the theory to coupled, thermal—fast 
reactors, Avery’? chose to represent the reactor by 
coupled point-reactor equations for the fast and 
thermal neutrons. In this case, partial sources and 
partial fluxes were defined for the fast- and thermal- 
energy regions. Cockrell and Perez'®°® extended 
Avery’s formalism to the framework of neutron trans- 
port theory and introduced spatial and spectral 
coupling simultaneously. Their spatial coupling param- 
eters are defined in terms of surface integrals. 

Komata'®’ recently demonstrated that Avery’s 
formalism can be derived in a straightforward manner 
with the assumptions that (1) the delayed and prompt- 
fission spectra are identical, (2) the adiabatic ap- 
proximation is valid, and (3) the spatial flux- 
distribution changes are much slower than the flux 
amplitude. Gandini and Salvatores'®? have applied 
perturbation theory to Avery’s formalism to obtain 
expressions for changes in coupling parameters and 
partial lifetimes consequent to a perturbation in 
reactor properties. 

Baldwin! °? presented a different formalism, which 
is obtained by directly introducing a source term into 
the point-kinetics equation for each core to represent 
the interaction with other cores. Baldwin assumed that 
the flux in each core was on an asymptotic period in 
order to derive a generalized inhour equation, but he 
could have arrived at coupled-core kinetics equations 
by relaxing this assumption to space—time separability 
of the flux in each core. Baldwin assumed that the 
spatial flux distribution in each core was the 
fundamental-mode diffusion-theory solution for that 
core, which implies an assumption that neutrons 
arriving from other cores appear in the fundamental 
mode. He also introduced a time-delay term for 
neutrons that originate in one core and arrive in 
another core. Schwalm'°* generalized Baldwin’s 
model to multigroup transport theory. In contrast to 
the formalism of Cockrell and Perez,'°° Schwalm’s 
equations couple the neutrons in one energy group in 
many cores and the neutrons in one core in many 
energy groups, but not in many energy groups in many 
cores directly. Harris and Fluharty'®* derived a similar 
model with the coupling parameters defined in terms 
of integrals over region surfaces which were evaluated 
from integral transport theory with a first-flight kernel. 

Another class of coupled-core models, in which the 
coupled kinetics equations are derived directly from 
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the transport equation by integration over the spatial 
domain of each core, is generally attributed to 
Hansen.'°® He wrote coupled equations for the vector 
flux in a core due to neutrons originating in that core 
and for the vector flux in a core due to neutrons 
originating in other cores. Evaluation of the coupling 
parameters, which are a function of the delay time, can 
be extremely complicated in this model. For the 
purpose of evaluating the coupled-core parameters, the 
flux is assumed to be space—time separable within each 
core, Belleni-Morante'°’ showed that, in transforming 
the transport equation into integral form, the surface 
terms lead to time delays. In later work'°® he proved 
that the existence of a distribution function for delay 
times is necessary due to the energy distribution of 
interacting neutrons. Kaplan'®? presented a similar 
derivation, but it was based on neutron diffusion 
theory and involved coupling parameters only between 
contiguous regions, which could be evaluated by 
performing surface integrals based on assumed flux and 
importance distributions. 

Plaza and Kohler''® derived coupled-core equa- 
tions similar to  Hansen’s by integrating the 
importance-weighted transport equation for the entire 
vector flux. By explicitly introducing space—time 
separability of the flux within each core in a manner 
similar to that by Henry'® for the point-kinetics 
equations, they arrived at coupled-core equations 
involving surface coupling terms for coupling param- 
eters. Belleni-Morante''' presented a derivation 
similar to this, but without explicitly assuming space— 
time separability or introducing the importance 
function. 

Common to all the coupled-core/nodal formula- 
tions is a practical difficulty in computing the param- 
eters of the model, particularly the interaction pa- 
rameters (coupling parameters and delay times) in an 
appropriate manner. The use of static-flux and 
importance distributions characteristic of the initial 
static configuration to evaluate the model parameters is 
the standard practice (e.g., Seale and Hansen'!*). The 
fact that these distributions and hence the model 
parameters (especially the coupling parameters) may 
change during a transient has not yet been treated in a 
satisfactory manner. Hassan and Miley'!? determined 
coupling parameters by using the inverse kinetics 
method on a solution obtained with a finite-difference 
code. This technique appears to be limited to cases in 
which the coupling is predominantly in one direction 
(the case they considered) or in which two identical 
cores are involved. Wade and Rubin''* have shown 
that the deleterious effect of a changing intranodal flux 
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distribution on the coupling parameters could be 
partially nullified by empirically selecting coupling 
parameters so that extreme flux distributions charac- 
teristic of a transient are matched in a least-mean- 
square sense. (Their work was concerned with con- 
tiguous regions rather than with separate cores.) Asahi, 
An, and Oyama''* used perturbation theory to obtain 
time-dependent coupling parameters, which they 
related to the higher spatial modes of the reactor. 
Kohler et al.''® found that time-dependent coupling 
parameters could significantly influence a transient 
calculation but that delay times have a negligible effect 
for most transients of interest in fast reactor safety. 
Belleni-Morante''? found that first-flight neutrons 
could significantly affect the interaction of coupled 
cores, which casts some doubt on models derived from 
neutron diffusion theory for very fast transients. He 
also developed a formalism embodying time-dependent 
coupling parameters.’ '® 

The application of coupled-core, or nodal, methods 
has been primarily to reactors composed of physically 
separated cores, such as those proposed for rocket 
propulsion or for one fast breeder reactor. Applications 
have also been made to reactors composed of several 
large contiguous regions, especially the coupled fast— 
thermal reactor concepts. Representative examples are 
given in Refs. 119-121. 

The relation between the nodal and modal models 
has been examined by Wade,'?? who derived coupling 
parameters for a nodal model from a modal expansion 
in discontinuous expansion functions. Stacey®® also 
commented on this relation, noting that the multichan- 
nel synthesis formalism reduces to a nodal model when 
a single expansion function is used and constitutes an 
extended nodal model, which can account for the 
nonseparability of the intranodal flux distribution 
when more than one expansion function is used. 

Comparative reviews of the basic theory of 
coupled-core models have been made by KGhler’*? 
and by Adler, Gage, and Hopkins.'?* The various 
models are similar in many respects, and a consistent 
derivation of the different models from a common 
formalism would serve to emphasize the similarities 
and differences. Extensive numerical comparisons with 
more exact methods are needed to quantitatively 
evaluate the various formalisms. 


EXPERIMENTS 


A variety of experiments have been performed in 
which spatial neutronic effects were important. Some 
of these experiments were intended to provide data for 


ne 
or 
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the verification of spatial-dependent kinetics models or 
for the determination of certain parameters of such 
models. Such experiments are discussed in this section. 
Spatial and spectral neutronic phenomena have also 
“contaminated” many experiments intended for other 
purposes, requiring appropriate corrections to be made. 
Experiments of this latter class are beyond the scope of 
this review. 
Ch. a tt er 
ments on two uranium—graphite-fueled, beryllium- 
reflected Kiwi reactors. Reactivity coupling between 
the two reactors at equal power was determined 
experimentally as changes in control-rod position from 
isolated critical settings and was checked with asymp- 
totic period measurements with the control rods fixed 
in the isolated critical positions. Reactivity coupling 
parameters at 6-, 9-, and 16-ft separations were 24.7, 
11.9, and 3.3 cents, respectively. Conventional zero- 


summarized experi- 


power transfer functions obtained by oscillating reac- 
tivity in one of the reactors at frequencies up to 700 
rads/sec compared well with the prediction (dotted 
line) of Baldwin’s'°? coupled-core model, as shown in 
Fig. 10. The driving core is PARKA, and the following 
core is TNT. Pulsed-neutron experiments that exhib- 
ited damped oscillations in the passive core following a 
pulse in the active core were also performed. Hopkins 
and Adler'?”? demonstrated that reflected coupled- 
core equations with a time delay could be formulated 
to yield complex roots, thus suggesting a theoretical 
confirmation of the observed oscillatory response. 


Mihalczo'*® reported the results of Rossi alpha 


and pulsed-neutron experiments performed on pairs of 
unreflected, highly enriched uranium cylinders. His 
analysis was based on a coupled-core model with 
coupling parameters and delay times determined by 
Monte Carlo calculations. The calculated asymptotic 
decay constant agreed with the results of the Rossi 
alpha measurements to within 3.4%. 


Hassan and Miley'*? compared one-dimensional 
finite-difference calculations (WIGL?*) with experi- 
ment for a pulse propagating through a D,O- 
moderated natural-uranium assembly (4- by 5-ft base 
by 4ft high) which was coupled to the University of 
Illinois TRIGA reactor through a graphite thermal 
column. Three lattices were studied, varying in Keg 
from 0.0 to 0.92. Using a model that predicted the 
steady-state flux distribution quite well, they were able 
to predict the attenuation of pulse amplitude, delay 
time, and pulse widths quite accurately, except near 
the end of the assembly. Their results are summarized 
in Figs. 11 and 12. They note that the results are quite 


sensitive to the homogenization procedure used in 
constructing the model parameters. 

Ohanian and Diaz'?°*'?! also compared one- 
dimensional finite-difference calculations (WIGL?*) 
with pulse-propagation experiments using the Univer- 
sity of Florida SPERT assernbly, which is a tank 
8 ft long and 3 ft high and which has a variable width. 
The SPERT F-1 fuel rods (4 to 8% enriched UO, ) were 
arrayed in H,O to form side-reflected cores with 
metal-to-water ratios (M/W) of 0.5, 1.0, and 1.5. Clean 
and cadmium-rodded experiments were performed. In 
general, the calculational model did not predict the 
static characteristics of the assembly satisfactorily; this 
may account, at least in part, for the fact that “‘the 
WIGL results do not accurately predict the dynamic 
response of these essentially simple systems which were 
studied.””'?° The authors found a correlation between 
the agreement obtained in the space—time studies and 
that obtained in the static studies. Assemblies with 
higher M/W and with the cadmium rod present were 
more in error than clean assemblies with M/W = 0.5. 
Sensitivity of the results to small changes in the 
transverse buckling, obtained by a 1D transverse 
buckling iteration or by measurement, was noted by 
the authors. The rate at which the pulse propagates and 
the amplitude attenuation were consistently over- 
predicted, and the dispersion of the pulse was under- 
predicted. Results for one of the better-modeled 
assemblies (clean, M/W = 0.5) are illustrated in Fig. 13 
(FWHM = full-width at half-maximum). 

A series of space—time kinetics experiments has 
been performed in the Solid Homogeneous Assembly 
(SHA) at Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory (a thermal- 
spectrum assembly) for the express purpose of testing 
calculational models.'** The side-reflected core, 5-ft 
long with a square cross-sectional area of 1 ft’, 
consisted of a homogeneous mixture of paraffin, 
enriched UO, powder, and ZrO,. For large longitu- 
dinal flux tilts with significant delayed-neutron hold- 
back, the core was decoupled by a polyethylene slab 
into two identical halves, resulting in an eigenvalue 
separation of ~0.6%. Transients were induced by 
introducing step perturbations near one end. The 
three-dimensional space—time synthesis model used for 
the transient calculation was verified by comparison 
with static foil-activation traverses,'?* asymptotic 
period measurements, and eigenvalue separation ob- 
tained by a static-flux-tilt method® and a two-detector 
noise correlation method.'** Transient detector 
responses at several longitudinal positions agreed well 
with predicted values. An example is illustrated in 
Fig. 14 (the numbers indicate the experimental result 
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Fig. 10 Transfer function of Kiwi coupled-core reactor system at 6-ft separation. 25 Zero power; 


lag time 40, 130, and 400 usec. 
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Fig. 11 Delay times for pulse propagation in a D,O- 
moderated uranium assembly.’ 7? 
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Fig. 12 Attenuation of steady-state flux and of pulse peak 
amplitude in a D,O-moderated uranium assembly.'?? 
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for the corresponding detector location, and the line 
indicates the corresponding prediction). The authors 
concluded that, if the core is well modeled statically, 
including the perturbation worth and the eigenvalue 
separation, the transient response is then predicted 
accurately by a few-group space—time synthesis model. 


A number of authors have used spatially dependent 
kinetics models to predict the transfer function relating 
a localized perturbation to a localized detector 
response. Foulke and Gyftopoulos®® applied a 
natural-mode expansion to infer the natural-mode 
eigenvalue from the NORA experiments.°? They 
found good agreement for the amplitude and phase of 
the fundamental natural eigenfunction corresponding 
to the prompt thermal-group component as inferred 
from the data relative to theory, but poor agreement 
was obtained for higher harmonics. Cohn, Johnson, 
and MacDonald! *° developed a method for computing 
the transfer function with conventional static codes 
and obtained relatively good agreement with the 
NORA data. Wakabayaski and Hoshino'*® reported 
relatively good agreement between the transfer func- 
tion measured in the SHE assembly and calculations 
based on a two-region analytical solution using the pole 
expansion method.'*7 Saji'?*® also compared the 
NORA data with the results of a w-mode analysis and 
reported favorable agreement. 


Two-detector noise cross correlation has been used 
to infer the coupling parameter in a two-core model 
from sink frequencies in the cross power-spectral 
density. Boynton and Uhrig'*° applied this technique 
to the UFTR-10 at the University of Florida, and 
Hendrickson and Danofsky'*° and Hendrickson and 
Murphy'*! used this in analyzing the Iowa State 
UTR-10. Albrecht and Seifritz'*?*'*? used a similar 
procedure in analyzing data from the Karlsruhe 
Argonaut reactor. Albrecht and Danofsky'** reported 
good agreement with these latter experiments below 
the first sink frequency using a modal-expansion model 
with Green’s functions expansion functions. 

Kinetics experiments in the two-slab Karlsruhe 
Argonaut'** have been interpreted with coupled-core 
and modal-expansion models. Borgwaldt et al.'*° 
inferred coupling parameters from rod-drop experi- 
ments which agreed quite well with the result obtained 
by Albrecht and Seifritz from noise cross-correlation 
experiments. Edelmann, Murley, and Stegemann'*’ 
analyzed Rossi alpha experiments with a modal- 
expansion method and obtained relatively good agree- 
ment on asymptotic decay constants. Earlier results are 
summarized in Ref. 148. 
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The available experimental evidence, which is quite 
limited, indicates that a calculational model capable of 
predicting certain static characteristics of an assembly 
will be successful in predicting the outcome of trans- 
ients carried out in that assembly if delayed neutrons 
are treated properly. Important static characteristics, in 
this regard, are eigenvalue, flux distribution, worth of 
the perturbation which produces the transient, flux tilt 
in response to that perturbation, and perhaps others. 
Additional experiments in relatively clean assemblies, 
which can be modeled with minimal ambiguity, should 
be performed to establish this conclusion more firmly. 
Experiments on more-realistic assemblies should then 
be conducted to assess empirically the validity of the 
procedures used to evaluate the parameters of the 
calculational models used for transient analyses. 


SUMMARY 


Ample theoretical evidence has accumulated in 
recent years to establish that the conventional point- 
kinetics model, with fixed parameters averaged over 
spatial and spectral neutron-flux and importance 
distributions which are implicitly assumed to remain 
unchanged during a transient, may be significantly in 
error in failing to account for changes in these 
distributions. In large and/or loosely coupled thermal 
reactors, spatial changes are quite significant; spectral 
changes are less important, in general, and may be 
treated satisfactorily by a few-group representation. 
Spectral changes appear to be more important than 
spatial changes in fast reactors, although the spatial 
dependence of spectral changes is certainly important. 
Investigation of these effects is much more advanced 
for thermal reactors than for fast reactors. However, a 
general criterion for when these effects are important 
has not been established for either reactor type. 

Efforts to account for these effects quasi-statically 
by reevaluating the parameters of a point-kinetics 
model at different times during a transient or by direct 
solution of the multigroup finite-difference equations 
have evolved to the point that accurate and economical 
codes exist for the solution of problems in one-space 
dimension, and attention is presently focused on the 
development of efficient algorithms for two- 
dimensional problems. Quasi-static methods appear to 
be superior to direct methods for transients in which 
the change in flux amplitude is much more rapid than 
the change in spatial and/or spectral flux distribution 
but inferior if this condition is not satisfied, although 
sufficient numerical testing to verify this remains to be 
done. Of the direct methods, semi-implicit techniques 
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appear to be most promising, although it is not clear at 
this time whether the fully coupled or the alternating, 
partially coupled algorithms are superior. 


Nodal/coupled-core and modal/synthesis approxi- 
mations have been extensively developed. The methods 
are more economical than direct or quasi-static meth- 
ods, in general, and have been applied to realistic, 
multidimensional reactor models. The nodal methods 
have been relatively successful for describing transients 
in systems consisting of an array of separate cores, and 
relatively less successful when applied to a system 
composed of contiguous regions. The major problem 
associated with the nodal method is the computation 
of coupling parameters. Space—time synthesis methods 
have been used to compute detailed three-dimensional 
transient power distributions and represent the most 
highly developed capability presently employed in 
reactor transient analysis, as far as detail of representa- 
tion is concerned. Synthesis methods suffer the draw- 
back that the requisite skill in selecting appropriate 
expansion functions is usually acquired empirically, 
and the success of synthesis methods depends strongly 
on the selection of appropriate expansion functions. 


The synergism of methods for calculating the 
neutron-flux distribution and methods for calculating 
the relevant feedback phenomena should be given more 
attention. Comparisons of numerical integration 
schemes and quasi-static methods should be done with 
consideration for the feedback equations. The in- 
corporation of feedback effects into synthesis func- 
tions and nodal model parameters should likewise be 
examined. 


Although the theoretical basis of space- and 
energy-dependent reactor kinetics seems to be in good 
shape, more numerical comparisons are needed be- 
tween methods. Perhaps the greatest need is for more 
experimental data against which the theory and model- 
ing procedures can be tested. Analysis of existing 
experiments seems to indicate that a calculational 
model that adequately predicts certain static character- 
istics will also predict transients adequately if delayed- 
neutron phenomena are properly treated. This may 
well be so, but additional experimental evidence to this 
effect would go a long way toward establishing a sound 
foundation for space- and energy-dependent transient 
reactor analysis. 

Finally, much more work should be done to 
evaluate the practical importance of accounting for 
spatial and spectral effects, and the relative adequacy 
of the various approximate methods for doing so, in 
realistic transient analyses. The work to date has 
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established the qualitative nature of these effects and 
has provided some measure of their potential magni- 
tude but has been confined for the most part to 
somewhat hypothetical transients with idealized treat- 
ments of feedback. Initiation mechanisms, control- 
system résponse, and feedback mechanisms are often 
of overriding importance in determining the course of a 
transient, and the practical importance of an error in 
predicting the transient flux distribution is measured in 
terms of damage to reactor components. 
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Testing of Nuclear Power Reactors 


By Joseph A. Thie* 


A most important time in the life of a nuclear power 
plant is the transition period—-known as reactor 
commissioning—-between the end of construction and 
the start of routine operation since many testing 
activities take place. Extensive testing is required to 
satisfy legitimate concerns for safe operation; however, 
much of the testing is undertaken because nuclear 
plants are complex installations, the technology is new 
in comparison to others, and there is some deserving 
fetishism regarding safety. 

The current status of testing and the intricacies of 
this commissioning for the large reactor power plants 
in the United States are described and discussed 
critically in this article. Startups of early experimental 
and prototype plants have been reviewed before.'~* 
However, the testing needs of present-day commercial 
reactors differ from these. The much simpler startups 
of research reactors have been discussed in the litera- 
ture,*’* as has been the Calder Hall type.° 


‘ 


REASONS FOR TESTING 


Many reasons, of various origins, justify a test 
program. Some principal ones will be mentioned here. 
It is not possible to assign a relative importance to 
these reasons. Organizations involved do not have 
identical interests and, hence, have somewhat different 
motives for specific tests. Moreover, even within an 
organization, different groups (for example, the legal 
and physics departments) might rank their reasons 
differently. 

Proving design safety by means of a test is a widely 
admitted motive, with such related factors as protect- 
ing the public and plant personnel and also protecting 





*Consultant, P. O. Box 517, Barrington, Ill. 60010. 
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equipment needed for safe operation. Because of the 
complex interrelations among systems and their com- 
ponents in a power plant, safety implications are far 
reaching. 

Testing is also done for economic reasons. Preven- 
tion of damage to equipment is an obvious motive. 
Furthermore, if a test uncovers a weakness or mal- 
function that could ultimately cause some reactor 
incident—with or without equipment damage—the 
accompanying loss of operating time has economic 
consequences. 

Proving conformity with licensing regulations or 
codes is a feature that permeates the entire program. 
Safety motives mentioned above are perhaps suffi- 
ciently general to encompass this. However, the nu- 
merical and other safety criteria listed in codes and in 
the Technical Specifications represent concrete goals. 
Test reports document the meeting of these criteria. 

It may be true that some limited testing is done 
merely to live up to “expectations,” or because of 
tradition or perhaps suggestions from outside organiza- 
tions. (An example of the latter might be where 
regulatory bodies suggest, rather than impose, firm 
testing requirements.) A reactor contractor and a 
utility may believe a test to be of little value but 
“expected”; however, they perform the test because it 
takes less time and effort than arranging not to. But, 
the possibility of getting an unexpected result can be 
cited in defense of performing tests of debated value. 

Training opportunities available in the startup of a 
new reactor are a most important by-product of 
testing. Procedures are not written to give training per 
se, but the personnel participating gain valuable experi- 
ence in carrying them out. Although an operator may 
have control-room technique from a simulator or else- 
where, preoperational and startup testing gives him a 
wealth of experience in the reactor plant. This is most 
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advantageous to a utility and is why its personnel 
typically do the testing under guidance from the 
reactor contractor. (Because of union working rules at 
most installations, contractor personnel generally are 
prohibited from performing many manual aspects of 
testing and operating.) 

Basic operating information generated from test 
results is required by the control-room operators and 
their technical and maintenance support staffs and is 
used throughout the life of the plant. So far it has not 
been possible for detailed operating data to be supplied 
in advance, as would be done for “carbon copies” from 
an assembly line. 

With the era of special experimental water reactors 
essentially past, further development now occurs in the 
new plants as they are built and operated. Laboratory- 
proven concepts require demonstration by integrated 
plant operation. Here, special testing may be added for 
a first-of-a-kind addition to a reactor. For example, jet 
pumps first used in Dresden 2 were performance tested 
in considerable detail. 

Finally, contractual requirements (beyond just 
listing tests by name) manifest themselves in the test 
program. Well known in this category is the warranty 
run—the plant demonstrating full-power capability for 
an extended period of time. However, the contract can 


impose other testing requirements: for example, if 


there is a bonus or penalty associated with the 
maximum power capability, then an accurate and fair 
determination requires a very detailed test procedure 
(as on the two Tarapur BWRs). 


PROGRAM PHASES 


Reactor commissioning is understood as the activ- 
ity period between the completion of construction and 
turnover for routine operation. The testing work may 
be divided into five sequential phases: preoperational 
or “preop,” cold, hot, power, and final. These catego- 
ries, with slight variations, are adopted by startup 
teams in organizing their work sequentially in time. 

As construction is completed in various systems, 
their preoperational testing can start, usually con- 
current with construction in other systems. Preopera- 
tional, as the word implies, means a check-out before 
normal operation. This check-out is distinct from any 
prior checking or testing within the construction phase 
of a system. The plant systems and their components 
are treated as isolated entities here. Their performance 
in relation to and concurrent with other system 
operations is deferred to a later program phase (such as 
the power phase). In this way, preoperational testing 
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may be overlapped with construction and achieve an 
overall saving of time. 

Cold and hot phases refer to test conditions at 
room temperature or above, respectively. Fuel loading 
occurs within these cold and hot phases. (PWRs use 
pump heat to achieve conditions for hot functional 
tests of various systems prior to fuel loading; BWRs 
first load and then use nuclear heat to reach conditions 
for hot functionals.) Reactor power is of the order of | 
to 5% or less of rated power. Also included in the cold 
and hot phases are integrated system tests with the 
reactor shut down. It is usual and advantageous to 
check out as much of the plant as possible before 
significant power operation while radiation levels and 
system contamination are essentially nonexistent. 

Power escalation and accompanying tests—the 
power phase of the program—are the heart of reactor 
commissioning. Even though there have been prior 
check-outs, proper plant behavior under normal and 
slightly abnormal conditions must be demonstrated. As 
seen below, this part of the program takes place in a 
series of steps—-each step corresponding to a new 
power level—until full power is attained. 

Reaching full power and performing certain tests 
does not quite finish the commissioning effort. A final 
phase of the five sequential phases can consist of some 
retesting if changes to the plant are made or further 
construction work occurs. In any event, a warranty run 
at full power will be a part of this final phase before 
plant acceptance by the utility. 

An ideal reactor startup has construction merging 
into preoperational testing and then into the ensuing 
phases. The important reactor tests and minor repairs 
from the time of initial criticality to the time of 
reaching design power typically take 4 or S months. A 
plant is fortunate if no rescheduling occurs because of 
unpredictable events. When such schedule slippage 
occurs, the combined ingenuity of the project manager, 
his staff, and the utility’s staff is brought to bear on 
the rescheduling. Inherent flexibilities in construction 
work, as well as in the overlapping phases of commis- 
sioning, can minimize or even eliminate substantial 
economic losses associated with delays in achieving 
power production. 


STARTUP ORGANIZATION 


The organization shown in Fig. 1 is “typical” in the 
sense of specifying the key positions, groups, and 
committees usually present, although titles vary from 
plant to plant, as do the specific details of line 
responsibility and reporting. Where personnel assigned 
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are limited, one individual may fulfill more than one 
function. With construction virtually finished, aspects 
of the organization associated with construction are 
not shown. Duplication shown in some positions in 
Fig. 1 (such as shift supervisors of both the supplier 
and the utility) may or may not, in fact, take place. Of 
overall significance in responsibilities is the position of 
utility management as license holder. 
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plant operational problems, performing special tests, 
e.g., metallurgical and vibration, and making indepen- 
dent assessment of safety questions. 

Good liaison between the design engineering staff 
and the operating staff is important and of mutual 
benefit. On one hand, information and experience 
from startup can be fed back into the general design of 
the reactor type, leading to subsequent improvements. 


Table 1 Organizational Characteristics of Plant Safety Committees* 





Qualitative assessment 








Characteristic No. Always Usually Occasionally 

Range of number of members 5 to7 
Fraction of members that are off site 0.5 to 0.7 
Specializations of members 

Power-reactor engineering X 

Operations x 

Health physics X 

Management x 

Physics or nuclear analysis x 

Nonnuclear operation x 
Average time between meetings, 2 months 
Naming of consultants for committee use x 





*Data for this table have been determined by the author from features written into the 
charters of committees at five separate power plants. The columns indicate characteristics of 


all 5, 3 to 4, or 1 to 2 committees. 


Apart from contract requirements, factors affecting 
the extent to which personnel of the reactor supplier 
are present at the site include: 


1. Experience of the utility’s staff in startup. 

2. Availability of the reactor contractor’s person- 
nel. 

3. Relative complexity or importance of the work 
in progress at any given time; for instance, the 
supplier’s site personnel are gradually reduced as 
commissioning progresses toward its end point. 


During startup the amount of technical support 
needed in specialized areas of reactor technology far 
exceeds that encountered in normal plant operation. 
Figure 1 indicates four off-site sources of this support: 
technical support groups of the utility, technical 
support groups of the reactor contractor, outside 
consultants, and a safety committee. The specialties of 
these individuals are used to assist as needed, on site or 
off site, when it is not practical to use a permanent 
staff member. Such specialized needs arise when facing 
legal and licensing problems, in physics calculations, 
when analyzing certain test data, and in correcting 


On the other hand, certain operating difficulties (or 
merely inconveniences) can be corrected during startup 
by an immediate redesign. 

Two committees—safety and operations—shown 
in Fig. 1, usually are functioning at the time of fuel 
loading. The former advises company management, and 
the latter advises site management. However, in prac- 
tice, having the safety committee report to company 
management is often only an organizational formality, 
since site personnel at the committee meetings usually 
obtain recommendations from the committee at first 
hand. Advising company management by formal com- 
mittee minutes is an important function in any event. 

The safety committee is more active during com- 
missioning than during routine plant operation. Some 
of its initial activities are to organize itself in accor- 
dance with the Technical Specifications as well as 
utility and member desires (see Table 1); to review 
procedures (startup, operating, and emergency), plant 
operations, and design changes; and to conduct special 
plant audits. Since the majority of the committee’s 
members are generally located off site (since they work 
either for other companies or elsewhere for the utility), 
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the judgments are made by primarily disinterested 
parties. Recently, an American Nuclear Society (ANS) 
meeting session was devoted to the discussion of safety 
committees.°? There was general agreement on the 
need for a safety committee, with advantages from its 
independent outlook being a prime reason. This was 
considered to overshadow disadvantages stemming 
from lack of a committee’s knowledge of the power 
plant in great detail. Many specific points brought out 
in this ANS session can be of value to existing safety 
committees. 

The operations committee typically is made up of 
the senior individuals of the various departments in the 
site organization. Since it reviews all technical prob- 
lems and policies of the plant, a broad spectrum of 
opinions is brought to bear on the topics discussed. 

At the end of commissioning, the startup organiza- 
tion merges into the permanent operating organization, 
with the temporary personnel, notably those of the 
reactor supplier, leaving the site. Their work and 
responsibilities (except for special long-term advisory 
and other service or supply arrangements) are mostly 
assumed by the utility through both its site staff and 
engineering and management staff elsewhere. For 
example, the technical expertise involved in the leak 
rate test of containment would be totally that of the 
utility when tests subsequent to the first are per- 
formed; but, in the case of core physics calculations 
required for fuel warranty purposes, the reactor 
supplier might continue them for a small utility 
(although larger utilities have the preferable arrange- 
ment of performing their own calculations here). 


PREOPERATIONAL TESTING 


At various times during construction and commis- 
sioning, the various equipment and system checks 
made to eliminate difficulties and verify satisfactory 
performance include: 


1. Quality-assurance verification. 

2. Reviews of drawings and procedures for con- 
struction and operation. 

3. Checks and tests during construction, including 
supervision, inspection, etc. 

4. Preoperational testing of components. 

5. Limited testing of separate systems, including 
hot functional tests. 

6. Initial integrated plant operation. 

7. Routine testing and preventive maintenance. 


Primarily items 4 and 5 are discussed in this 
section, and categories of tests in item 6 are described 
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later. For the most part, preoperational testing and - 
limited system testing occur before fuel loading. But 
some testing of individual systems is performed after 
fuel loading, as is, of course, integrated plant opera- 
tion. 

For purposes of a preoperational program, the 
entire reactor plant is divided into from 20 to 40 
systems. Names of tests that are common to the BWR, 
PWR, and HTGR during preoperational testing are: 
rad-waste, control rods, nuclear instrumentation, radia- 
tion monitors, service water, fire protection, com- 
pressed air, primary coolant purification, reactor pro- 
tection, ventilation, feedwater, emergency power, fuel 
handling, turbine, and hot functional. Special systems 
tested in BWRs are: off-gas monitoring, traveling 
in-core detector, rod-worth minimizer, and main- 
steam-line monitoring. Special PWR systems include: 
chemical and volume control, level control (of the 
pressurizer and of the steam generator), and in-core 
thermocouples. HTGR preoperational tests include: 
helium circulators’ auxiliaries; helium storage, transfer, 
and makeup; acoustic detection of steam-pipe ruptures. 

Hot functional tests are included here, i.e., the 
systems are operated with the plant near operating 
temperature as another check on their performance. 
The hot functional program, involving many systems, is 
thus a collection of tests. 


Test Procedures 


Figure 2 shows a long chain between conception 
and accepted completion of a test. (Some of this is 
considered “red tape’ by some testing groups, but not 
necessarily so named by review bodies involved.) This 
figure shows only a single-procedure (or scope) review 
process applicable to preoperational and startup tests 
at each of three points. However, in practice, these can 
be a series of multiple reviews from different individ- 
uals or groups. Such a review might include: the 
procedure originator’s own group, the startup team 
members who will conduct the test, the utility’s 
engineering staff and their consultants, the reactor 
plant staff, the AEC’s regulatory staff, the operations 
committee, and the safety committee. So the points in 
Fig. 2 where review occurs can involve significant 
amounts of elapsed time. Reviews lead to comments 
more often than to the simple acceptance or rejection 
paths shown in Fig.2. These comments, if adopted, 
can be written into the procedure. 

With many similar reactors of a given type (BWR or 
PWR) from a few major suppliers, it is not surprising 
that written procedures are largely inherited—in many 
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instances virtually word for word. This has advantages 
of using proven methods and also requiring less 
manpower for test preparation. But a disadvantage is 
that a tendency toward procedure rigidity can develop 
and possibly discourage improvements. 

A written procedure is prepared prior to conduct- 
ing all preoperational tests. Although the specific 
format varies with plants, the general content of 
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preoperational test procedures is likely to have many 
of the features of Table 2, some explicitly and others 


implicitly. 


Similarly, there are written procedures for the 15 
to 30 startup tests for reactor operation. These tests, 


Table 2 Typical Features of a Preoperational Test 
for a Simplified Hypothetical Instrument Calibration 





Test features 


[llustration (hypothetical test) 





Purpose of test 


Descriptive summary 


References 


Prerequisites and ini- 
tial conditions to 
prevail 

Special test equip- 
ment needed and 
associated instructions 


Detailed procedures 


Limitations and cautions 


Data sheets, with 
guides for acceptable 
or expected data 
Checklists corresponding 
to steps in the pro- 
cedure 


Actions required if 
there are deviations 


from expected perform- 


ance 


State in which equip- 
ment is to be left 
after the test 


Manpower requirements 
Sign-off sheets for 


test personnel and 
their management 


Calibration and verification 
of functions. 


A standardized input is mea- 
sured, and settings are ad- 
justed to achieve cali- 
bration. 


Equipment manuals and the 
plant’s operating manual. 


Installation complete; certain 
power sources energized. 


Standard input source; elec- 
trical test instruments. 


A description of wiring con- 
nections; a list of switch 
and adjustment positions; 
etc. 


Maximum input that might 
damage the equipment. 


All variables, instrument dial 
settings, and remarks listed 
in multicolumn data sheets. 

Observer’s initials appearing 
at each significant step 
(such as an alarm occurring 
at the proper value of a 
variable). 


Special settings to be changed 
to achieve calibration. 


Removal of jumper wires and 
other temporary measures. 


One man in the control room, 
one man elsewhere. 


Provisions for signatures and 
dates as well as state- 
ments of exceptions, such as 
an indicating light to be 
ordered and replaced. 
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many of which are repeated at various conditions, are 
usually more complex than preoperational tests be- 
cause the reactor is operating and many systems are 
concurrently involved. However, the total testing time 
is likely to be less than for the preoperational program, 
which should have eliminated the “bugs” system by 
system. 


Besides having the features of preoperational tests, 
startup tests are more elaborate in such areas as 
acceptance criteria, data analyses, and supporting docu- 
ments. Explicit limits referred to in some plants as 
“level 1” criteria are given for major design criteria and 
Technical Specifications. Lesser “level 2” criteria are 
merely design predictions or expectations which, if not 
met, should not interrupt the testing program while an 
analysis for the explanation is being made. 


With startup tests involving reactor operation more 
complex than preoperational tests, it is not surprising 
that more extensive analysis of the test data is 
frequently needed to complete the test. The procedure 
outlines this analysis with a goal of making it straight- 
forward and easy to perform immediately at the site. 
Also, sufficient supplementary information is in the 
procedure, its appendixes, or supporting documents, to 
permit this on-the-spot data analysis. Among the 
supporting documents of value to startup personnel in 
test performance and analysis are: technical specifica- 
tions, operating and equipment manuals, calculations 
and examples of detailed analysis, topical reports of 
the reactor contractor relevant to the test program, test 
program reports from similar reactors, and appendixes 
to the procedures covering special needs of some tests. 


Beyond the formal content, a good procedure 
should: 


, 

e Be independent of calculations and of results 
from other reactors. The sequential procedure steps 
must detect an unsafe or potentially damaging situa- 
tion before it happens. One must not blindly assume 
the validity of the design or other experience. 


e Be clear and easy to follow. This implies being 
concise and perhaps using appendixes for extensive 
supplementary material. It also implies having enough 
information to be self-sufficient, if in the hands of 
experienced personnel. 


e Contain some operating flexibility. The testing 
and operating staff should have whatever leeway is 
compatible with safety and other criteria of review and 
regulating bodies rather than being required to perform 
time-consuming operations that are more arbitrary 
than necessary. 
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e Use data sheets based on prior experience with © 
the same test elsewhere, but provide ample room for 
additional data and remarks. 


TYPES OF STARTUP TESTS 


Tables 3 to 6 divide the specific tests named in 
several recent and representative license applications to 
the AEC'®'3 into four categories: physics tests at 
startup (Table 3), plant-system tests at power 
(Table 4), dynamics tests (Table 5), and instrumenta- 
tion tests (Table 6). These tests occur in the cold, hot, 
and power phases of the commissioning program. A 
particular reactor supplier will vary his test list only a 
little from reactor to reactor. For PWRs, no two 
suppliers use identical series of tests; a particular 
reactor program would specifically list most of the 
tests in the composite shown here and, within these 


Table 3 Physics Tests at Startup* 





BWR!° 


Fuel loading 

Control-rod sequence 
Shutdown margin 

Rod calibrations 
Core-performance evaluation 
Axial power distribution 
Rod-pattern exchange 


Composite of PWRs!!+12 


Core loading 

Initial critical 

Nuclear design check of hot critical-rod groups 
Minimum shutdown verification 
Rod calibrations 

Effects of temperature and boron 
Power coefficients 

Rod worth at power 

Unit startup 

Core power distribution 

Xenon worth 


HTGR!? 


Fuel loading 

Pulsed-neutron measurements (precritical) 

Critical 

Pulsed-source reactivity measurements (shutdown) 
Loading adjustment 

Differential rod worth (cold) 

Reactivity effects of helium and temperature 
Power coefficients 

Rod worth at power 





*In this and subsequent tables, a comparison 
can be made of the somewhat similar tests for the 
three different reactor types. 
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Table 4 Plant-System Tests at Power 





BwR!° 


Chemical and radiochemical 
Radiation measurements 
Control-rod drives 

System expansion 
Core-isolation cooling 
High-pressure coolant injection 
Relief valves 

Process computer 

Electrical output and heat rate 
Vessel temperature 


Composite of PWRs!!*!? 


Shield survey 
Station control-rod drop 
Nuclear-steam-supply-system heat balance 
Turbine-generator startup 
Unit-load steady-state test 
Load cycle 

HTGR'? 
Helium purification 
Shield survey 
Performance of turbine and steam plant 
Circulating-water system 
Primary coolant helium and auxiliaries 
Vessel performance 





Table 5 Dynamics Tests 





BWR!° 


Vibration of vessel internals 
Main-steam-line isolation valve 
Recirculation-pump trips 
Flow control 

Turbine trip 

Generator trip 

Pressure regulator 

Bypass valve 
Feedwater-temperature and -flow changes 
Loss of power 

Flux response to rods 


Composite of PWRs!!!? 


Load swing 

Step load reduction 

Station trip 

Plant automatic control 

Control valves 

Partial-length-rods maneuvering 
Dynamic control-rod drop 
Induced xenon power oscillations 


HTGR!? 


Plant automatic control 
Xenon buildup and decay 





Table 6 Instrumentation Tests 





BwWR'° 
Startup-range performance 
Intermediate-range calibration 
Local-power-instrument calibration 
Averaging-power-instrument calibration 
Composite of PWRs!!>!2 
Power-range-instrument calibration 
Thermocouple/RDT intercalibration 
Power distribution from out-of-vessel detectors 
HTGR'? 


Plant instrumentation and protective-system performance 





tests, generally accomplish the purposes of other tests 
not specifically named in the program. 


Physics Tests 


Listings with approximately the same titles usually 
have the same general test method. But there are 
notable exceptions, such as PWRs approaching criti- 
cality initially by boron dilution in the water rather 
than by control-rod withdrawal. In general, however, 
physics-testing methods are equally applicable to all 
reactor types, and only the mechanics of performing 
the test may differ. 

From year to year there is some variation in the list 
of tests performed, with the physics tests being cut 
back perhaps more than the other categories. As 
examples, the earlier BWRs would have criticality tests 
on a minimum critical mass core prior to any on a fully 
loaded core. Formerly, considerable effort was aimed 
at special reactivity effects—such as for BWR poison 
curtains or individual fuel elements. Also, at one time 
more interest was shown in flux distribution details— 
such as gamma scanning of irradiated fuel elements. 
The same overall abbreviation of cold physics testing 
over the years is also manifested in the PWRs. In both 
reactor types this is basically because: 

e Comparisons of calculations and experiments 
have proved to be generally good. 


e Calculations give better accuracy than before. 


e Physics of sister plants in a given generation 
differ little. 


A recognition that considerable reactor testing time 
can be saved by elimination of some physics tests also 
played a role in their curtailment. However, physics 
data at operating conditions are important and are still 
taken. A safety-oriented objection to testing reduc- 
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tions; whether in physics or other categories, is a lesser 
probability of detecting construction errors or defects 
manifested by unexpected behavior. The opinion is 
expressed here that a very thorough study extending 
over the experience of many commissionings is re- 
quired to develop and justify abbreviations in current 
testing practices. If better quality assurance during 
construction sufficiently reduces the probability of 
certain defects, it can be reasonable to take advantage 
of this in planning tests. However, the ability to test 
for the unexpected must be retained. Such things 
should be weighed carefully before changes in testing 
programs are made. It could be most financially 
rewarding for utilities to optimize the balance between, 
on the one hand, economic losses associated with a 
completed plant not producing full power during most 
of the testing and, on the other hand, risks of 
economic losses from a shutdown due to a defect not 
revealed because of inadequate testing. 


Plant-Systems Power Tests 


Table 4 lists steady-state tests in which the per- 
formance of systems is proved under power-operating 
conditions. Most of these (as are many of the tests in 
Tables 3, 5, and 6) are repeated at various power levels 
during a stepwise approach to full power. Some sets of 
testing powers (expressed as percentage of full power) 
in use as stopping points after the hot functionals are: 


Water reactors: 15—20%, 25—30%, 50%, 70—75%, 
90%, and 100%. 
HTGR: 25%, 40%, 60%, 80%, and 100%. 


Whether a particular test is performed at one, a few, or 
all of these stopping points depends on the extent to 
which its data are significantly power dependent, 
confidence with which results can be predicted, safety 
or economic consequences of unexpected results, and 
time required or relative ease in performing the test. 
For example, relief valves might be tested only at 25% 
power, but radiation measurements would be made at 
most of the stopping points during escalation. 

Not indicated in Table 4 are final system check- 
outs at the operating temperature if reactor operation 
is not intimately associated with the check-out, or if 
the operating manual—rather than a special proce- 
dure—suffiges for operator instructions, e.g., locating 
and correcting steam leaks. Such check-outs are docu- 
mented, nevertheless, even though not as part of a 
startup procedure. 

Health-physics and chemistry departments perform 
shield survey and coolant chemistry tests, support the 
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test engineers, and perform routine monitoring of the 
facility and its personnel as well. 

Not listed is the warranty test after 100% power is 
achieved, usually consisting of 100 hr of operation, 
because the various plants use different formalities in 
integrating this into the program. The contract can 
require either that a few test procedures (especially 
power measurements) be repeated during the warranty 
run, or that a special 100-hr-acceptance test procedure 
be followed to take the required data. This test, along 
with plant changes and retests resulting from initial 
testing and operating, occurs in the final phase of 
reactor commissioning. 


Dynamic Tests 


When a reactor transient or time-dependent be- 
havior is a principal feature in a startup test, this test is 
categorized in the lists of Table 5. These tests primarily 
involve the effects of transients in coolant flow and 
system pressure—effects on the core as well as effects 
on the remainder of the plant. Objectives of dynamic 
tests are: 


1. Establishing the reactivity effect on the core 
(and ensuing consequences such as power and heat-flux 
transients) to be in accordance with designed safety. 


2. Determining the response of equipment to be 
according to design requirements. 


3. Giving the operators training in coping with 
transiert events that can occur later in the life of the 
plant. 


Most dynamic tests take place on a time scale of 
seconds, as may be judged by those listed in Table 5, 
and the essential data can be taken rather quickly. 
However, there are two exceptions: testing of the 
effects of spatial xenon transients in the large PWRs 
has taken hours; when a reactor scram is a natural 
consequence of the test, it becomes a time-consuming 
factor in the overall program to restart. 

Results of present dynamics testing differ quanti- 
tatively from the results of physics testing. A frequent 
goal of physics tests is numerical determination of a 
specific reactor parameter by deductive calculations 
from data, e.g., a reactivity effect. The custom in 
dynamics testing of water reactors is to report largest 
observed deviations from steady state, with few addi- 
tional deductions. On the other hand, in fast reactors 
(not represented in Table 5), dynamic parameters (time 
constants, for example) have been determined from 
their transient tests.'* Such information also could be 
obtained in other reactor types. 
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Instrumentation Tests 


In the preoperational phase there are extensive 
instrument calibrations based on simulated test signals 
if the parameter being measured is not available—for 
example, currents from in-core detectors not being 
measurable until reactor operation. However, during 
startup testing all instruments eventually measure the 
required physical parameters. Earlier calibration work 
can be checked, or initial calibrations can be made. 
Thus Table 6 shows the instrument tests to be pri- 
marily calibrations. 

Although there are fewer tests in this test list than 
in the other three categories, the devotion of efforts to 
instrumentation is not correspondingly small. Rather, 
the instrumentation department, in collaboration with 
test engineers: installs special instruments, transducers 
and their readouts, required for certain tests; corrects 
instrument malfunctions and possibly even design 
defects as they develop; gives control systems final 
adjustments; and performs routine checks and recali- 
brations. Some of this work is formalized in the test 
procedures of Tables3 to 5 in which instrument 
installations, calibrations, and adjustments are a part. 


PERFORMING TESTS 


Figure 2 shows that data taking can commence 
when a sequence has been planned to accommodate 
each test at its proper time, when it has been accepted, 
and when the plant is at proper test conditions. Some 
features of a carefully selected sequence are: 

1. Proving safe operation before reaching each 
stage or step, tests providing assurance of safe opera- 
tion at that stage having been performed, and having 
allowed the progression between steps to take place 
safely. 

2. Scheduling tests leading to shutdowns at con- 
venient times, perhaps when additional construction is 
to start or when system load requirements permit. 

3. Enough flexibility to permit rescheduling when 
unforeseen events require. 

4. Efficient utilization of the extra testing person- 
nel who are not part of the normal plant staff. 


In the actual performing of a test, the required data 
are taken by technicians, operators, and supervising 
engineers. In some preoperational tests this may consist 
of checking off a list of proper performance character- 
istics. On the other hand, extensive tabulations of data 
may be required in startup tests during reactor plant 
operation. Current testing customs are designed around 
the data being recorded and analyzed by the test 
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personnel, often in a laborious fashion, giving the staff 
a valuable insight into the operations——a very good 
training technique. Immediate data reduction and 
evaluation on the site (with or without computer 
assistance) are features of most tests. 

However, computerized data logging is now possi- 
ble and accelerates testing if it is utilized for that 
purpose. This method of assisting testing probably will 
receive the same favorable reception from the oper- 
ating and testing staff as did the simple reactivity 
computer; a number of plants have saved time in rod 
calibrations by an on-line conversion of the neutron- 
flux transient to excess reactivity. 

The path in Fig. 2 from data taking to the final 
report normally is straightforward—analysis and re- 
view being the only steps interposed. With a well- 
written procedure, the immediate review by test 
personnel is a simple verification that acceptance 
criteria have been met. As a check, other groups, such 
as the operations committee, safety committee, and 
technical supporting engineers, also review the data. 

However, where the test program is not progressing 
smoothly, some of the complications of Fig. 2 occur. 
In the order of more common to less common (also 
decreasing total delay time resulting), these are: 

1. The plant is not ready for the test because of 
construction (due to labor difficulties, procurement 
delays, etc.), licensing, repairs, spurious scrams, rede- 
signing, or other delays. 

2. A test is unsuccessful and, rather than demon- 
strating its acceptance criterion, requires repeating— 
possibly after plant or procedure modifications. 
Otherwise, it is customary to accept tests as success- 
fully completed to avoid delays, even though their less 
significant parts may have shown problems or may not 
be quite finished. However, there is an understanding 
that the minor items will eventually be resolved, and 
these are identified in the test report as such. 

3. A halt in performing a test comes about before it 
is completed and requires procedure or plant changes 
beyond the jurisdiction of supervisory personnel. 


Written reports, such as the following, demonstrate 
accomplishment of the test goals and are valuable 
references for the design and operating staffs: 

e Data sheets of the procedure, associated com- 
puter data logs, and instrument charts. 

e Preliminary report giving immediate analysis. 

e Final topical report giving any additional anal- 
ysis. 

e Special reports as a result of malfunction or 
unexpected results. 
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e Supplementary plant operations records: logs, 
department records, committee minutes, memoranda, 
etc. 


UTILIZATION OF RESULTS 


When a test has been completed, there is both 
immediate and long-term utilization of results. It is 
evident that shortcomings pointed out by the test are 
of immediate interest. Also, results allow immediate 
progression to another test: for example, calibration of 
nuclear instruments at a low power is needed to 
escalate to a higher power. 

Many specific parameters and calibrations are a 
useful result of testing and are of long-term value to 
the operating staff, e.g., reactivity effects of tempera- 
ture, power, and fission products; characteristics of 
control rods such as their worths and scram times; and 
calibration curves for instruments. 

Design groups compare experimental data with 
their expectations, possibly improving their design 
methods. A notable example is the spatial distribution 
of power in the core; if design methods of calculating 
this distribution agree with experiments, there is a 
possibility of increasing the rated core power, due to a 
lesser need for large safety margins. Also, where new 
equipment is being used, one can expect more than the 
usual interest by the designers. 

Some original test data eventually are used for 
comparison with future tests, either at the same reactor 
or at some other. Thus control-rod scram times become 
norms for future comparison. Critical control-rod 
patterns or boron concentrations are base points from 
which changes in core reactivity are measured. The 
maintenance staff might use preoperational test mea- 
surements of equipment characteristics as norms when 
making future checks of the same or replacement 
equipment. 


RELATIONS WITH GOVERNMENT 


The importance attached to an adequate testing 
program has recently been brought out by the AEC’s 
Regulatory Staff issuing guidelines for assistance to 
applicants: “Guide for the Planning of Preoperational 
Testing Programs,” and “Guide for the Planning of 
Startup Programs.” Although not firm safety standards 
(in the sense as a vessel code for example), these 
nevertheless do set forth regulatory positions on safety 
issues pertaining to testing. 

Test results are used, among other reasons, to 
document compliance with governmental regulations. 
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Periodic inspections at the reactor site by the AEC’s 
Division of Compliance occur subsequent to and 
throughout the testing period. Preoperational test data 
results are reviewed for regulatory determination of 
readiness for fuel loading. Data of both preoperational 
and startup testing are compared with requirements in 
the Technical Specifications and with other safety 
standards as well. 

It is not unusual for test results to be submitted to 
the Division of Reactor Licensing, to support a change 
in the plant’s Technical Specifications. For example, a 
license may permit operation at limited power. If test 
data show a higher power to be possible and safe, then 
they become an important part of the application for a 
license change. 

Although not a formalized part of initial operation, 
there is often some “‘debugging”’ of the plant’s Techni- 
cal Specifications. This is true especially for newer 
types of plants or innovations in regulations. Part of 
this debugging involves the licensee’s arriving at work- 
able interpretations where he is not clear on the intent. 
Another part is securing changes to unworkable re- 
quirements in the license, should these develop. 

Some tests are conducted as a result of recommen- 
dations made by the Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards in their review of the reactor in the 
licensing process. They may suggest that the AEC’s 
regulatory staff pursue a matter with the utility, the 
result often being the incorporation of additional tests 
into the program for reasons of safety.. A current 
example is vibration testing of vessel internals. 

Relations of the plant to other regulatory 
bodies—such as fire inspectors or state radiation and 
environmental control agencies—have not significantly 
influenced startup tests. However, an influence of the 
same nature as the AEC’s could result if test documen- 
tation of compliance with special regulations is re- 
quired. 


DISCUSSION 


The preceding represents what has evolved as 
customary and typical in reactor commissioning in the 
United States, rather than what may be optimum—if 
indeed there is an optimum. From the standpoint of 
the utility, a minimum loss of power due to testing 
time is optimum—with the constraint that testing 
must be adequate to ensure the detection of defects 
and the obtaining of necessary information. It is this 
constraint that defies arriving at a mathematical opti- 
mum. Difficult judgments from experience of many 
startups are required to define any minimal acceptable 
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program. Some general observations may be made on 
what is felt to be the strong and weak points of current 
practice. Regarding the former, some key features that 
have contributed to the success of many startups to 
date are: 

e Experienced personnel at the site to supervise 
and conduct the tests. 

e Adequate technical assistance throughout the 
testing—-starting with the contractual commitment 
and continuing through completion of testing. 

e Assurances of trouble-free operation from a 
quality-assurance program and other items discussed 
above in preoperational testing. 

e A set of carefully planned and, if possible, 
previously proved procedures. 

e Skill in scheduling and having the flexibility of 
rescheduling to accommodate the unexpected. 

e Good relations with regulatory bodies, labor, and 
equipment suppliers. 


On the other hand, it is not difficult to find weak 
points and inefficiencies in specific startup or preopera- 
tional test programs of some reactors: 

e The red tape associated with Fig. 2, although 
providing advantages of checks and balances, can be 
responsible for inefficiencies and time delays. 

e “Deadwood” tests, inherited from previous 
reactors, may no longer be needed, and a better 
balanced program might result with their replacement 
by those having promise of more useful information. 

eA false economy exists if expensive reactor 
operating time is used to achieve convenience in data 
taking or save some data analysis time—especially if 
computers can be used to log data and to assist with 
corrections in their analyses. 

e Inflexibility of procedures or personnel in regard 
to changes can result in some wasted effort. 

e Lack of smooth working inter- and intraorgani- 
zational relations can be a general impediment during 
testing. 


Finally, a few speculations can be listed with 
respect to improvements that might come about in 
reactor commissioning and inure to the benefit of all 
concerned: 4 

1.To the extent computer data logging and other 
automated aids are operable and factored into the 
Startup tests, one can expect more information from 
less testing time. 
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2.A study of specific startup programs from an 
efficiency standpoint may lead to better use of startup 
time. A concept of multipurpose tests might develop 
where several tests can be combined and performed 
concurrently. 

3. Better and earlier liaison between the reactor 
plant organization and outside groups (governmental 
and environmental agencies, for example) should be 
capable of resolving problem areas well before, rather 
than at the time of, fuel loading. 

4.Industry standardization in test methods and 
quantitative acceptance criteria on results would 
streamline much of the complexity depicted in Fig. 2. 

5. A considerably more open publication, dissemi- 
nation, and criticism of test results than now exists 
should also be most beneficial. 
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